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DO YOU EVER FORGET ABOUT RAINS AND GRASS AND BUGS AND BEETLES AND STRAY OFF TO THE CREEK FOR DIVERSION? 
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FARMER’S CALENDAR 
ll the t < e know to d d | 
fishing too? Page 1 very plainly t 
us to go hing. Page 3 te 
else to di And on page 4 we are told | 
{to go on a farm excursion. Ait 
| thinking the matter over, we've de 
| cided that how well a man does th |= 
things that must be done this week G3 
nd next week and manages to “i 
fishing or on a farm excursion, too, is => 
the real test of a good farmer. 


WHAT TODOWITH Before turning 
A WET DROUTH to this edito 
lon page 4, stop just a minute and 
ee if you can imagine what a wet 





drouth i Perhaps you've had ont 

ner ur locality this year and didn’t know 

; fin . it. If we draw conclusions from Aunt 
, Dinah’s remarks and old ascribed 1 
causes of dry weather, we would nat | 
! urally inier that many communiti | 
an ower this year have paid the preacher far dia 
too much + 
wil 
hel, 


EUROPEAN It seems from Dr; 


2? ® | inte 
1S (g in CGYer | FARMING _ Butler's observations 
that about the best lessons to be had 
| from European farming are with ref- é 


ice, to what not to do rather than eng 


iat to do. You'll find some pointed yea 


Ie O1 in tl the third of Dr. Butler’ or 
European articles, page 6. Next week find 

UT fortunately automotive horsepower is Si. Maaehaes Se autiiees as tein tocar wr ated 
| surprise from Denmark. Really, you of 1 


getting cheaper. can't afford to miss it deli 


‘ , , ; it 

That is the situation that faces the farmer SAMMY LEARNS ABOUT Samm) spo 
e . ° | THE BABCOCK TEST has he en ric 

today. Meet it squarely. All other industries cinlais sala Ge tick Tato Goteeiinn: die’. The 


‘ ' ip t] ¢ vast few ve cs e have ver 
have. They have substituted machines for ee ek See have : on 
4 se ¢ nev are so good and so inter- of t 
men. That is the secret of their success. It esting we just can’t keep from trying clea 
to get some of the grown fclks to read by 


is the secret of successful farming too. them too. Read about Sammy this that 


“STANDARD” ’ weck and th en kee Pp your eye open bric 
FARM SERVICE The first rule for the farmer who has set his for good things in his department C 


every week. Page 11. 


tks eee cardi heart on having a profitable farm is never to a 
years developmg and im- : . "i AUGUST WORK FOR There is on] se 
proving petroleum prod- do a job by hand that can be done by ma THE ORCHARDIST one risky fea- onl 


a —— chine. Your opportunity lies not so much ture on cng and that is that ns chic 

ceps : ‘ B ’ face 1s too close to those grapes put 
peas seare s Se in muscle as in the skilled control of power. aside from that you'll find some down- 
a eowa. Beer didi right good suggestions for the hom: 
thonal “Standard” product “Standard” Gasoline ofters you unlimited | orchard or the commercial orchard. A 
you begin using brings $ , — 
comfort, pleasure, leisure power for every job on the farm. It is more | Contents, July 26, 1924 
or profit. Dok over 











lt — ask your dealer for than just a good gasoline. It has set the | Eaineriat Page 
standard of quality ever since gasoline engines , ee ee ee ; oe 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY No, you don't have to wear three coat ' R 
began to run. 


(New Jersey Let’s make an exhibit at the fair H eS! 


N “Agricultural excursions” now in order 4 tw 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND a = i Wien = “wee Geant” tes damned cre 
Branch Ogices Standard” Kerosene for tractors and sta- Seamn tll the tnt 
. $c Gradual payment for farm crops 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. , : : os = 
camanenees W. Go. tionary engines is another “Standard” source ie iii abies: F 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


MORPOLK, VA. of farm power with acknowledged leader- August work for the orchardist 3 thi 


Keep tobacco stubble land busy 
RICHMOND, VA. - . - Summer pruning of bunch grapes ' CAS 
WASHINGTON, DPD. C ship mn its field. Green grazing fer poultry m winter Vator 


First call for rape \ 
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What farmers wart to know 
} Six pole or the next six days erra 
&é Young orchard trees need your attention will 
| 
Farm Women and 
Macaroni, tomatoes, and green pepper Joh, 
j Cucumber pickles | will 





























The honsewrice’s calenda WW tend 
For pretty finger tips ] th o 

AA Helps m houencleanme } uly 

“STANDARD” GASOLINE “STANDARD” MICA AXLE GREASE Recagnizi ;7- faults M wild 
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teeter’ 1! i 
A Carp Fire eirl 1 befor 
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“PLRE | ~ } Mistakes | have mare they 
MITCOr S _ PUMPS | | RELIABLE MAN WANTED ||) Pisin (Seth Carton Cons , 
n a-—-wreenien, Red Jacket rem. They in eeeh comity te ell cur fruit tress cherie | lf every county had a John Cra 
Guwarantecd pure mported Coban mo e » “acy > fre Decatar and Myers | trance shrrube romee, fr Liberal terme Write | The ? { Fetension ° how 
hase t celled fev stove feed and tlectric pemps ers pewer ya rete i ° Mention bier da fe vertioulers.§ | 

et apy . wtores “wr a ~S ad vow ‘emp i ated war © ye oo. temare woe | ? R-.! eat ol men pre | (lemean College save OF Ww 
ey nm your newt purchase A reve Fingimes . tremping and power ferred | Viekin’s lowa 
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The ianiniie | Colinas Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


Six Jobs for the Next Six Days 


HERE 


will help you build one—will aid you in se- 


F T 


agent 


lecting the best location for it, in calculating the 
diameter and height for the quantity of silage that 
will be required to supply your needs; and will 
help you make out a bill of materials and help su 


intend its construction. 


II 


fed by a hydraulic ram, windmill, or 
will solve the water supply problem for many 
is charged to the fifteen 
will last, we will 
lupme nit 


gasoline 








to come, and if the cost 
years that such equipment 
lled tank the best 
Every farm home that has a supply 
down in a well or in a spring can 
ee ep it on tap all the time 


find an ever-fi labor-saving eqt 


we Can invest in. 
of water 
deliver it from a tank— 

It is 


spots and waste places. 


store it in 1 


us to give attention to the poor 
There is neither satisf 


time now for 


action, 


pride, nor profit in keeping such places with us alway 
They are unsightly and breeders of evil. Cleanliness 
on the farm is next to godliness, as well as cleanliness 
of the body, mind, and heart. Poor spots may be n 





clean by lime and legumes, and the unclean waste places 





is no silo on your place, then your county 








years ipply h ) ight to grumb about high Vi 
freight rate r rh cost living ol 
’ Te ca ofr tro tod ink Stav- 

nant water. Pools i puddles in past 5 ma l 
l ‘ in get betwee me thr 
turned into the 1 taken o St stagnat P 
and filthy po i be either drained or fenced at 
so th yws cannot get to them, and sh water —* 
vided inste I that cows on pasture can g N 
salt when they want [This is every day, and abo ne 
one ounce is the quantity each cow ould hav - 
Pp 
Y Orchard Trees Need Y 
oung rchar rees ive our 
‘ = 
Attention 
Y WAT I? wr of the f ge and el 
21 h ma ) g aS\ ? ) 
| 1 s tha g as 1 
tl ey s] ru ] ) x S ts 1 \ 1 + 
th ) n Ever I 
nt yrchar ! 11 ’ y ¢€ 
wy (Cw F Vag 
eased pa s t 1 
Then { veal ¢ 
t x 1 \ ¢ 
nal i , F 
re oh iS ia 
k Mo 
no ply c 5 ) 
yder 
Summe Pi uning Bunc I Gr apes 
RADI ‘ 
é ) S$ s 
\ 
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: ’ - 
vive ‘ i 
{ . 
to a k 
as  ™ 
uld b shy so ‘ 





by a little work at odd times and by sowing something 
that eful and better looking than gullies, weeds, 
bric ind accumulated trash. 

Clean the inside of the barn and spray the dairy barn 
with a disinfectant and then whitewash or paint it in- 
side and paint it outside. Then treat the chicken and 
pig houses the same way. We always feel better aft 
completing jobs like these, and the cows, pigs, and 
chickens feel better, too, and more than repay us in 
mereased production, 

III 
It s season of the year, rat | 
havoc with farm equipment. A protes 
n both when the equipment WI 
nu ind exposed to rain and sunshine, it pain 
that protect and preserve Tool unplem S 
and machinery kept clean, tightened, and oiled ot 
painted are always ready tor use and do better work. 

Sesid they seldom go to the repair shop and 

twice long as equipment not properly cared for. 
IV 

j ” grade terraces and ditches become obstructed 
at time of the year while we are bu with othe: 
thin The obstructions may be 
caused by carel use of culti 
Vator by the growth of weed 
or | il that has washed into the 
tert Sometimes a turnphow 


Will partly clear out the stoppage 
and next rain will tiish. the 
joh, but in many fields a shovel 
Will have to be used If not at 
tended to now, an inch break in 
July mav be a vard break before 
Wild peese fly An hour's work 
fone now may easily save a day’ 
Work next winter, 
V 
Millions of tin cans coll be filled 
before “the frost is on the pump 
kin and the corn is in the shock 
What they will be tilled with is 
RO nearly as wmnportant as rehere 
they will be filled. Will they te 
filed at home, and will we know 


how Wholesome 
wr will 


and good they are, 
filled in’ Marvland 
lowa, ot California? Those of us 
Who ar ean fill 
fill a 





they le 


‘Pern’. 
the sire of 
reeord of 


so situated that we 


lea, 
cans and not poo 


own do vearly 





hminen 
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14,237 pounds of milk and 805.8 pounds of butter 
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Read the 
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Ore 


ARBLE—Provided you always mentyon The Pro- | 
| 
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What to Do Where a “Wet Drouth’”’ Has 
Damaged Crops 








AT 





OWN in Brunswick County some years ago an 

old Negro woman remarked: “Hlit do look like 

we's bound to have some kind o’ drouth ev’y 
year that comes! Some years hit’s a dry drouth, and 
if tain’t that, hit’s a wet drouth!” 

This year it has surely been a “wet drouth” over 
much of the Carolinas and Virginia, and these sugges- 
tions are for the benefit of other folks who, like the 
writer, find themselves with fine prospects for hay on 
fields intended for corn and cotton. 

If our cotton crop is threatened by boll weevils 
drowned by water, or crowded by grass and other 
weeds, or if our tobacco goes to pieces, then the onc 
wise thing to do is to offset these losses by raising 
and saving, as far as we can, the things we shall need 
on the farm—things we have been accustomed to buy- 
ing with cotton and tobacco money. Many of out 
farmers are now facing g the disaster that always comes 
at one time or another when too great dependence is 
placed on a too limited number of money crops. We 
must give more attention to the three F's, “Food, 
Feed, and Fertility,” and to the three L’s, “Lime, 
Livestock, and Legumes.” 

If the present gloomy crop prospect forces diversifi- 
cation on any of us who would not otherwise have 
accepted it, then any losses we may sustain now wi 





be paid back a hundredfold by the establishment of a 
permanent live-at-home and diversification policy. 

But let’s see what we can do immediately by way of 
helping pull ourselves out of our predicament. And 


shall 
week, 


m answering this question elaborate some 
ideas rather brietly 
Among the 
plant in July and early 
more important: Sudan 
New Era and Groit 
of soybeans such as 
Haberlandt, Ito San, 
will, under average 
needed hay, and hay 
These same crops 
turage, or feed for 
in forty to fifty 
is made than 
one of the 


we 
suggested last 
our climate 
August, here 
Early 
cowpeas, and the 
Black Eyebrow, 
and Wilson. These planted now 
weather conditions, produce much 
of better quality than that we buy. 
the purpose of making pas- 
cutting green, and may be pastured 
If more 
furnish 


us to 
of the 
sorghum, 


permits 
are some 


Amber 


earlier varieties 


many crops 
grass, 


Brown Eyebrow, 


serve 
days after being sowed. feed 
then these 
our 


needed, crops humus, 


greatest needs of farms. 
We now prepare for sowing oats, wheat, rye, 


alfalfa, crimson, mammoth, red, alsike, 


barley, 
and bur clovers. 








and vetches, and have these winter crops serve 
triple purpose of soil improvement, food, and feed. 
Irish potatoes for the second crep may be planted 
August 15 in the Lower Piedment and later in the 
Lower Coastal Plains. Sweet potato vine cuttings set 
now in soil suited to them, well prepared, and well fer- 
tilized, will produce 50 to 100 bushels by frost. Fifty 


bushels of potatoes will make 800 meals of one-quarter 
peck of ‘potatoes each. 


There are many vegetables that will give great va- 





riety to the diet for fall, winter, and spring, that we 
can plant between now and the middle of November. 
Here are the more important ones :— 
Reans, snap Collards Parsley 
Beets Corn Peas 
Broccoli Cucumber Potatoes 
Brussels sprouts Endive Radish 
Cabbage Kale Salsify 
Carrot Lettuce Spinach 
Cauliflower Mustard Squash 
Celery Okra Tomate 
Celeriac Onion Turnit 
Preparation for pasture of a size in keeping with 
he kinds and number of livestock to be kept should be 
made on every farm, and for fall planting, should begin 
at once 
While we are preparing these good things for our 
irm animals to eat, let’s not forget the orchard, vine- 
ard, and berry patch. Even if on any farm all the 
cotton and all the tobacce were drowned out or crowd- 
ed to death by grass or eaten up by boll weevils and 
iornworms, even then there is more work with, food 
and feed crops than any farmer can do in the 140 work 
days remaining in this year. And the farmers of Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas are too courageous to sur- 
render to any sort of weather conditions—even the 
vorst of “wet drouths Let’s get busy and make up 
for what we have lost 


No, You Don't Have to Wear Three 
Coats! 


NDER the heading, “Following Directions,” one 
of our exchanges prints the following 
What on earth are you wearing all those coats 
for?” asked the neighbor. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I’m going to paint my 
barn, and the directions on the paint can say, ‘Kor 
best results put on three coats. , 

Sometimes it would seem that more of our farmers 
must have had some such idea about painting in the 
summer—at least they would seem to have thought it 
a very uncomfortable operation in some way, or more 

f them would have undertaken it. But now at last 
a change is coming. Not only are hosts of individual 
farmers painting. their houses, but county-wide “paint 


campaigns” are being conducted in many sections, 





Now that the main staple crops have been “laid-by”’ 
is a good téme to paint the house Too many farmers 
seem to think that paint is used only for good looks 
But the most important use of paint is to protect the 
house, barn, fence, implement, or whatever it covers, 
from decay. It doubles or more than doubles the time 
these things will last. 

Well painted structures last two, three, or more times 


longer than unpainted, 
tenth much as a 
positively that you 
find you in an unpainted house 
and brushes 


than one- 
not 
Christmas 


costs less 
Why 
another 
? Decide on the 
Any paint 
will be glad to advis« 
painting, any other 


yet painting 
building 
let 


new decide 


will 


as 
never 
colors 
and order paint now. manu- 
facturer, dealer, or merchant 

you about how to paint, of 


matter about which you may wish to inquire. 


Let’s Make an Exhibit at the Fair 


AIRS, like other ations, 
their success on being fully ready 

ahead of time. The various field crop, fruit, 
exhibits should be selected successively 

until fall, they mature. Unless we 
in mind, we miss good opportunities 
-winning exhibits. A 


cost or 


for 
well 
and 


just depend 


organiz 

made 
vegetable from 
early spring 
keep the fair 


for selecting and preparing prize 


as 


may 


very important part of the educational value of mak- 
ing exhibits is in growing and getting them in shape 
to be really worthy. The work we must do to produce 
exhibits is often of greater value to us than any prize 
we may be awarded at the fair. 

If we are to exhibit farm animals, for example, then 
these should have been selected even before now, and 
for a long time before we take them to the fair should 
be fed and cared for with a view to the fair exhibit. 
It is not the good feeding and preparation that we 
give cows, hogs, poultry, and other animals for a feu 


weeks before the fair that enables them to develop best 


their good points, but the feeding and other care that 
we give them regularly for a long time, or even from 
birth. When we do give them just what is best for 
them, it is then that we find out how well good man- 

















agement pays and learn more and more of what good 
management is. 

There are more purebred cattle, hogs, and poultry 
in the South than ever before, and the de ound for 
purebred stock of all kinds is sing rapidly 
than ever. his makes it very necessary that all of us 
who are raising purebred an Is know more about 
their good py ints. Breeding, feed ling, and care bring 
out these good points, while seeing animals that others 


and 





have correct 


our 


brought to fairs helps us to improve 
own standards of excellence. 
If we are interested in producing purebred animals, 


then we should take the best of ours to the fairs. 





We: 


— 








The Progressive’ Farmer 
can then learn by comparing them with other good 
specimens that other exhibitors have brought, and find 


wherein we have succeeded in making our animals com- 


pare favorably with the best. At the fair we have many 
object lessons, at home but few. Again, if we exhibit 
our own animals, then we take a keener interest in 
what we see and hear, and go back home better equip- 
ped for the future building up of herds and _ flocks, 
And let’s not forget that the county farm and home 
agents are eager to help us in any way they can. 


‘Agricultural Excursions’’ Now in Order 


T IS in July and Augustathat we can see most of 

vhat is going on in the farming business.  For- 

tunately, it is also in these two months that we can 
best afford to leave our business at home. We have 
already heard of the organization of several “agricul- 
tural excursions” for this summer. A large number 
for the farmers’ conventions and farmers’ institutes in 
the several Southern states offer additional opportuni- 
ties for farmers to go on knowledge-seeking excur- 
sions together. 

Did you see the snapshot we had of a county-agent 
conducted farmers’ tour in our July 19 issue? Better 
see your county agent right away about an agricul- 
tural excursion for your county and give your auto- 
mobile an overhauling Then invite two or three 
neighbors®* who haven’t cars to take the trip with you, 

Spann Told the Truth 

N ORDER to succeed with livestock, an ample feed 

supply is the first essential. Did you notice in last 

week’s Progressive Farmer the very appropriate 
note of warning sounded by Mr. W. R. Spann, one of 
America’s leading Jersey authorities, in his speech at 
the “South Carolina Jersey Jubilee’? For fear that 
some of our readers missed Mr. Spann’s statement, we 
are repeating it herewith :— 

‘I have looked in South Carolina, in vain for the 
silo, the hay fields, and the grain’crops. I have 
cattle for sale, but I would not sell a hoof to you 
without giving the warning: You must grow feed 
crops. You must provide housing facilities. These 
forms of equipment need not be expensive, but 


the y are necessary tc the most possible profit from 


the dairy cow.” 

Mr. Spann is unquestionably right: Not only South 
Carolina but every section of the South needs to be 
constantly reminded that feed crops and housing facili- 


ties need first attention in any dairy program. 
° 


Gradual Payments for Farm Crops 
HE policy of gradual payments by the cooper- 
ative marketing associations, these payments Dbe- 
ing scattered through the year instead of coming 

all at once when the crops are delivered—this 
policy was bound to work a hardship in a great many 
the first year two. So many farmers have 
been forced to live from hand to mouth that they were 
not prepared to change from the old method crop 
payments to the new method without suffering serious 
inconvenience. 


new 


cases or 


ol 


As soon as this period of readjustment has passed, 
however, it seems more than likely that nine-tenths of 
the codperative farmers will be benefited by the change. 
Thousands of them are now getting some cash in the 
summer months, whereas they were formerly having 
pay “time prices” for everything purchased at this 
season. A Wake County, N. C., merchant was quoted 
the other day as saying :— 


to 


“Members of the tobacco association are just one 


year ahead of the average farmer now after two 
seasons of cooperative marketing. Hence the 
farmers outside of the association, as well as the 
members, are becoming convinced that— 

‘ash in the hand with more to come, 

Beats cash all paid and that soon gone.” 


We repeat that many farmers have suffered because 
of delays in codperative association payments, and as 
these associations get on a better basis, these payments 
should be better regulated. At the same time, where 
“coop” farmers exercise proper prudence and economy, 
will not the gradual payment plan be just as beneficial 
to the individual farmer as the “cash all at once” plan 
—to say nothing of the help given general crop prices 
through the substitution of orderly marketing for the 


old ruinous system” ? 
“A, . Zs “en : a 
a 


Fresno R in Mecklenburg County, writes 
us: “On August 21 we have at Hopewell Church 
call ‘Home-coming Day’ when a great many 
of those who were reared here come’ back and _ those 
who now live here gather at the old church to welcome 
them. We program in the morning, then 4 
picnic dinner, and the afternoon spent in social 
intercourse.’ 


“dumping 


what we 


have a 
1s 
We quote this extract from our friend’s 
letter because it presents an idea that it would be well 
for every other country church to adopt. Why not try 
it.at your church? 
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A Crusade Against Poverty 


How We Can Make Ours a Better and Happier Land 


HE other evening [I watched the sun set in a 

blaze of more than earthly glory, the splendor of 

western clouds opening up before the eyes of 
the poorest cabin-dweller a masterpiece of beauty such 
as no Titian or Raphael ever put on canvas for palace 
of king or queen. And as I looked 
the thought came to me that here 
is God’s message to men—here in 
the beauty of God’s suriset, in the 
beauty of His flowers and flaming 
autumn leaves, in the splendor of 
His sun and stars. 

And what can be the meaning of 
with which the Al- 
mighty glorifies the heavens but 
this—that He would have a like 
beauty prevail also on earth; that He would have His 
kingdom of beauty come here as there, His will of 
beauty done here as there. And if He would have the 
earth so fair in physical beauty, how fair, too, would 
He have the life of the beings He has created in His 
own image and whom He glorifies by describing as 
His children, His human and daughters—how 
beautiful the life of all in governments and _ institu- 
tions, in the relations of man with man! It 
haps after watching such a sunset that Moses in the 
long-gone centuries prayed that a like beauty might 
prevail in the lives of men:—“And may the beauty of 
the Lord our God be upon us!” 


the beauty 





CLARENCE POE 


sons 


was per- 


Visiting a Typical Laborer’s Home 


UT while God’s handwriting of splendor still 
glowed in the west that evening, my friends, I 
turned into an humble worker's home where illit- 
eracy, sickness, and poverty lay heavily on the lives of 
growing children— 
prevent- 


aging man, toil-bent woman, and 


ignorance, preventable sickness, 


Every day I see men and women wear- 


preventable 
able poverty! 
ing the purple of wealth who are not the equal of this 
old man in character, industry, or native ability. But 
when he goes to sign a rental contract, this old man 
makes his mark. <A state that boasts of its civilization 
and its chivalry let 
glorified the “personal liberty” 

committed in that name !—that 
let him grow up unlettered, all the wealth of knowledge 
that might have been his forever scaled to him! Pre- 
how long, shall we 


up in ignorance, and 
what crimes have been 


father to 


him grow 


enabled his 


ventable ignorance! How long, 
let the lives of human beings be blighted for lack of 
adequate educational opportunity? The God's 
first command “Let there be light,” and we let 
boys and girls grow up without light for mind or soul! 

And then the matter of preventable sickness. In the 


and to care 


great 


Was, 


house was a woman smitten with disease, 
woman to whom also the schools 


To the sick woman, 


for her was an old 
had brought no light ‘or leading. 
adequate medical knowledge might have brought heal 
ing on its wings, but instead there was dependence on 
quack remedies and “old wives’ fables,” and the Com- 
monwealth civilization and its 
chivalry) permits unprincipled 
neediest their neediest 


(boasting still of its 
scoundrels to rob the 
poor in with worse than 

mostrums and “Ah, if 
she had only been a wealthy woman in a time like this, 


how 


worthless patent medicines! 


you know she would have had proper medical treat- 
ment!’ was the judgment of a visitor—and we know 
that the judgment was correct. 


Children, too, are growing up in the home—children 
as pretty, as bright, as attractive, as the children of the 
rich. But these children have had Mov- 
ing from place to place, the leaders in local churches 
and schools have given them little or no attention, and 
the stricter school attendance law that has come at last 
in some form has yet so many loopholes that they have 


“no chance.” 


escaped its beneticent compulsion. 

And there is another specter haunting the working 
hours for the gray-haired man—the specter of old age 
He has never dissipated; he has always been indus- 
trious; but the care of wife and children and the bur- 
den of “time prices’—these having kept him from 
making any effectual savings to keep him from the 
poorhouse if age or disease should stop his daily toil. 


Some Real Issues for a Campaign 


HIS happens to be a true story. It also hap- 
pens, alas! to be an old story, a common story. 
re There is hardly a neighborhood in all the South 
in which one cannot find similar families. And if 
our public men but had vision, if they were but am- 
bitious to make themselves and their parties serve 
the real needs of their states, they could find in this 
typical tenant farmer’s«home the index to some real 
issues for a campaign—issues as far above the petty 
squabbles of the ordinary campaign, the unreasoning 


By CLARENCE POE 





HIS editorial from our October 21, 1916, issue 

is the last one I am reprinting before resuming 
my usual run of subjects on this page. In next 
week's Progressive Farmer our usual monthly re- 
view of “The World’s News” will be given 





glorification of one party and the unreasoning abuse 
ot the other—as the heavens are far above the earth. 
\nd here are some of these needed issues for a cru- 
sade against poverty: 

1. Better schools and compulsory attendance.—Ev- 
ery Southern state must provide longer school terms 
and compel every indifferent parent to send his chil- 
dren—no matter how high we hang or how deep we 
bury what this case the ancient fraud and 
fetich of “personal liberty.” And the must 
teach the things that will help in doing farm 
housework and keeping one’s health, no 
happens to the other ancient fetich of 
standing apart from life. And 
demonstration 


was in 
schools 
also 
work and 
matter what 
“polish” and “culture” 
we must have thorough-going 
work, extension work, and every other 
educational agency for carrying science, skill and effi- 


ciency into the lives of grown men and women, 


also 
practicable 


2. Usury and Crop Liens.—Usury and all extortion 
in dealing with God's poor, must be denounced and 
prohibited no matter what name it 
The crop lien (“time prices” under it averaging 70 
per cent per annum) is the most fruitful source of 
tsury in the South and it must either be repealed 
outright—or if practicable—time-price interest limited 
to 1 per cent a month. And it will be better both for 
honest merchants and that all gambling on 
larger profits be prohibited. 


3. Public Health—Not 


under appears 


tenants 


only must we reform our 
public school curriculum~so as to give adequate at- 
tention to health subjects, but there should be a medi- 
cal inspection of school children, a public campaign 
against typhoid, malaria, hookworm and tuberculosis 
\nd later some plan must be worked out 
by which the stricken child of the poor may have as 
good medical and hospital attention—as fair a chances 
to win back life and health and. strength—as_ the 
stricken child of the rich And if this be 
make the most of it! 

4, Old Age Pensions.—lt 
“socialism,” but the time is coming when some 
of old age pensions will be inaugurated in every state 
England gladdens each 


sooner or 


“socialism,” 


may also be dismissed as 
form 


as allready in 
poor old man or woman past 


such a system 
week the heart of every 
the age of seventy—and every man of generous spirit 
should wish to do something to hasten the coming of 
that day. 


5, A Just System of Taxation.—In nearly every 
state the poor man is assessed at more nearly the 
full value of his holdings than the rich man. “You 


will 
been 
Re asley’s 


a $150 mule assessed at $30, but you 
$3,000,” as has 


> 


\nd we must repéat again Mr, R. | 


find 
a $15,000 house assessed at 


don’t 
find 
said 


illustration—that horses were assessed in his county 
at $200, cows at $50, and corn and wheat at $1 per 
bushel—full value—while land was assessed at prob- 


Large holdings also 


ably one-third of its real value 
are usually taxed at a lower rate per acre than small 
holdings, whereas the reverse should be true. Pro- 


vision should be made for publishing the rate per acre 


>— = 


POEMS OF INSPIRATION: “DREAM THE { 
Against Poverty.” 

} 

| 

! 

} 





As originally printed, the following poem 
was quoted in the conclusion as an appeal to men 
and women to enlist in this crusade :— 


ITE article, “A Crusade . 
reprinted on this page is slightly abridged 


Dream the dream, though you should dream 
you only, 
And friendless follow 


Though the 


great 


in the lofty quest 
lesert lone ly, 
without 


dream lead you to a 


Or drive you, like the tempest rest, 


Yet toiling upward to the highest altar, 


There lay before the gods your gift supreme 
A lonely heart whose courage did not falter, 
Though distant as Arcturus shone the Gleam 


The Gleam!—Ah, question not if others see it, 
Who nor the yearning nor the passion share; 
Grieve not if children of the earth decree it 
The earth itself—their goddess, only fair! 
The soul hath need of prophet and redeemer; 
Her outstretched wings against 
She waits for truth; and truth is with the dreamer 
Persistent as the myriad light of stars. 


—Lizette Woodworth 


her prisoning bars, 


Reese 
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at which farm lands in each school district are assessed, 
foot at which the land on each 
This will destroy favoritism and 
inequality of assessment (And this still more funda- 
mental matter must be constantly emphasized—that 
more and more of the tax burden must be put on in- 
comes and inheritances, especially inheritances 


and the rate per front 


street is assessed. 


6. Encourage Home-ownership—Then we should also 
have either some form of graduated land tax or else 
provision should be made for taxing a resident's first 
$1,000 of real estate at only half the rate at 
holdings beyond $1,000 are taxed. This 
discourage large holdings and encourage small hold- 
Better provision should also be made (as in 
Denmark) for helping tenants buy land, and the one 
vicious feature of our new National rural credits act 
whereby will be lent to land-speculators to 
promote absentee landlordism—this one bad feature 
should be repealed. 


The Call for Leadership 


UR generation is fortunate in that all over this 
and other lands there are men of high faith who 
have caught this have enlisted 
in the crusade against poverty—a crusade 
they both upon (1) 
human efficiency, and (2) eliminating social injustice. 


which 
will tend to 


ngs. 


money 


vision, men who 
whose suc 
cess realize depends increasing 
As David Lloyd George said in presenting his famous 
budget of 1909eto the British Parliament 


“[ cannot help hoping and believing that before 
this generation has passed away we shall have 
made a great advance toward the good time when 
poverty, with the wretchedness and squalor and 
human degradation which always follow in its 
camp, will be as remote from the people of this 
country as the which once infested ts 
forests.” 


wolves 
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The Beauty of Crape Myrtles 


RAPE myrtles are 
rise to remark that nothing else that anyone can 


blooming again—and we again 
plant furnishes so much beauty for so long a time 
Why indeed should not our folks 
“The Land of the 


with so little trouble 
make Dixie 


Myrtle”? 


famous as Crape 





A BOOK TO GET THIS WEEK 
A Book to Re-read 


list of the 
english 








“W READ your 
books in the language,” says a_ friend, 
“and while I them, it reminded 

me that I should certainly enjoy reading some of them 


twenty most enjoyable 


had read most of 


again.” Suppose you look over the list and see if you 


don’t wish to re-read some of them: 


Shakespeare's Play Browning’s Poems 
The Bibl Keats’ Poems 
Huckleberry Finn Cellini’s Autobiography 


Treasure Island Kmerson’s Essays 


Les Miserables Don Quixote 
Three Musketeers Robinson Crusoe : 
David Copperfield The Brothers Karamazov 


Carlyle’s “French Revolution” 
Shelley’s Poems 
Outline of History 


Vanity Fair 
Alice in Wonderland 
liad and Odyssey 





| | A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK _| 


ITERALISM has distorted some of the truest 

and most beautiful of Jesus’s teachings. Tor in 

stance, non-resistance. Some people have ridi- 
culed the commandment that when we are smitten on 
one cheek we should turn the other also. They say 
that this is the creed of the mollycoddle. But they 
simply do not see the real gist and heart of this princi- 
ple. As a matter of fact, non-resistance is entirely 
practical and useful. There is not a man in business 
that does not-practice it forty time a day. In nine 
cases out of ten we find it much more useful to pay 
no attention to a personal attack than to stop and 
fight. This principle does not mean spineless pacifism ; 
it means intelligent self-control. Also, the idea of 
taking up one’s cross means simply self-discipline. It 
does not mean, as many have construed it, indulging 
in the luxury of self-torture and trying to make life 
as hard as possible in order to gain a future reward. 
Again, Jesus instructed His disciples to wash one an- 
other’s feet. It is manifestly absurd to obey this 
literally, especially in cold climates, and to insist on 
taking off people’s shoes and washing their feet when- 
ever we meet.them! The idea of it, as common sense 
can see, is simply that we should practice the principle 
of service to our fellow men.—Dr. Frank Crane, 
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S AN American farm paper edi- 
tor, I asked 


have very naturally 


\ 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Perhaps American agriculture may 


be forced along similar lines, but only 





myself the question: “What is 
European 


agriculture of 
United 


there in 


value to the farmers of the 


States?” 











when the population becomes n 
times larger. 

Our cultivation is superior to that of 
Europe. It does not look so well, the 
cultivation is not so good, and the ls 
are not sG productive, but we produce 
so much more per man, so much more 
economically, that the standard of living 








Farmers are everywhere conservative 
Their L and 3 
Heir Work ana UuNading ir¢ op- 
posed t udden or radical changes 
Revolutions occur in governments or 
politics, but not in agriculture or farm- 


ing methods 


As to whether any facts or suggested changes in 
practice are to be of value to anyone depends 
largely on his mental attitude or state of mind 
The farmer is opposed to change No change in 
the system of farming followed by any people was 


ever regarded by those people as practical, “under their 
conditions.” Great changes in cropping systems, agri- 
cultural practices, or systems of farming are not made 


except under the compulsion of absolute necessity. 

The conditions are 
America, but 
the American 


different in Europe and 
further to the difficulties of 
useful 
mental attitude, the state of 
and of Europe is 


very 
to add still 


farmer 


learning lessons from 
European agriculture, the 
mind of the farmers of 


also entirely different. 


I think, therefore, 
farmers finding anything of 
likely to adopt, is very 


America 


that the chance for American 


much value in European 


farming, which they are small. 


The conditions of greatest difference, and which make 


European methods impossible in America, are, that 


hile land is scarce in 
America 
few. 


Europe and workers are numer- 


ous, in land is abundant and the workers 


relatively 


in the lemon growing section of Italy, 


For instance, . 
nd Salerno, in one district there are 


hetween Sorrento a 


1,000 acres in lemon trees owned by over 2,000 small 


farmers. These 1,000 acres have been made—literally 


made—by terracing the steep mountain sides. This is 


done by building thick stone walls 10 to 15 feet high 


order to secure sufficient level space for five, ten 


mav lb« 


high 


twenty to thirty 


or more trees \ stone wall ten feet 
uilt to secure a space of level land \ 
feet wide, but this is not all. Much of the soil behind 
these stone walls, or held by them, is carried on the 


backs of women and children from wherever any ot it 


an be found on the rocky mountain sides. The rocks 
re of limestone formation and disintegrate rapidly, so 
hat soil formation is also going on rapidly. These 
small plats varying in size from say 1,000 square feet 
up to a half acre, are made possible only by the build- 
ing of strone stone walls, terrace rising above terrace 

r several thousand feet from the blue waters ¢ the 





Mediterranean to the very tops of the mountains. 


On land made and held under such difficulties, with 


' , aE Sia : 3 a 
handling dene by hand labor, even 


ll cultivation and 
1 rol 


the grading and packing of the lemons, these people 





become strong competitors ot Amer can lemon grow- 
ers. Our growers demand ecelve 1 prot “tive 
tariff to enable them to compete with the growers of 
Italy and other countries. There must indeed be a 
great difference in economic conditions, standards of 
iving, and methods of operation, when our American 
lemon growers need a tariff to protect them against 


growers who do all by human labor, even to the actual 


making of the farms on which the fruit is grown. 


We approached the shores of Northern France with 


wind and rain, our first glimpse of 














DOES THIS REMIND YOU OF THE “GOOD OLD 
TIMES” IN OUR OWN COUNTRY? 
1.—Furopeans know how to build stacks. 
the only draft animal in Southern 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Austria is the ox. 3 
tools in Southern Europe. 


2.—About 
France, Italy, 
~Haying 


from west to east and back again, 
I only saw one mowing machine at work. Many fields 
of heavy, excellent were being cut, but almost 
entirely by hand. These are the basic differences in 
European and American agriculture. Of course, their 
crops are different from ours in the South, but resemble 


north to south and 


eTrass 


quite closely those of some Northern farming sections 


There is nothing in the kinds of crops which necessi 
tate so much hand labor or make the use of machinery 


impracticable. The reasons why hand labor is largely 


used are plain. The fields are generally very smal 

and laborers are present who must have work to live. 
We in the South have 

often 


Our fields 
small and irregular had 
Negro laborers to do the work by 
hand or with small one-horse implements. There is a 
little more the cultivation of 
cotton and much 


similar conditions. 


are too and we have 


large numbers of 


labor in 
farming is open to 


need for hand 
tobacco, but our 


the same criticism as that of Europe. Too small fields, 


too much hand labor, not sufficient horse power and 
machinery, too small areas cultivated per man, and 
consequently too small production per man, 


results are the same in 


farm labor- 


well as the 
the large number of 


The causes as 


kind. 


ors 2 
phe Causes are 


ers and the small fields. The results are small earn- 
ings per worker and a low standard of living. It 
doesn’t matter where it exists, a large labor supply 
means much hand work, small earnings per man and 


standard of 
Necessity will 


use of machinery 


living. 


probably force us to increase our 


if our supply of farm laborers gets 
less, but wherever the labor supply is sufficient to do 


the work by hand it seems the work is always done 
1 


yy hand, and the results are always low wages, low 
production per worker, high cost of production, and a 
low standard of living for the workers. 

But the farm work of Europe is well done. The 


work is thorough. 
one criticism, too little is done per 
and 


fields are well cultivated, and the 
There is only the 
worker, be cause he 


does not use enough power 


machinery to help him, and consequently he cultivates 
too small an area to earn enough to give him a decent 


living according to American standards. 


on the average American farm is bhet- 
ter for those who actually do the \ rk 
than in Europe. This does not apply, however, to our 
Southland, where the same abundance of laborers e 





work, and the same low production per 
standard of 


same hand 


man bring about the same results—a low 


living for our farm laborers. 


In some sections of Europe, particularly in Den- 
mark, there seems to be almost an exception to this 
rule. There are few rich people in Denmark and still 
less poor ones, but the exception is more apparent than 
The difference is due largely to a better system 
larger land owners, and 





real. 
of farming, a 
much cooperation in production. 


proportion of 


I shall have more to say later of Danish coOperation, 
but let me state right here that I have been at the same 
time disappointed, and still delightfully surprised, at 
what I have learned of Danish coG6perative agriculture. 
Denmark has been much 
American writers on co6peration 


Coéperative marketing in 
exaggerated by our 
They have nothing to compare, in my opinion, with 
our California fruit and egg marketing or even with 
our tobacco or cotton coéperative marketing. 
What they have done better than any other country 
They have done wonders 
produce finished, marketable farm 
products—bacon, eggs, butter, ete., but to my utter as- 
products are largely sold in competi- 
creameries and bacon factories. 
(not marketing), in my 
exceptional features of Danish 
some other Euro 
further 


is cooperative production. 
in cooperating to 
tonishment these 
tion, by 
This codperative production 
marks the 
agriculture, compared with that of 
this I must 


article 


individual 
opinion, 


pean countries, but of leave any 


discussion to a later 


One cannot compare unlike things. Europe has too 


little land and too many people, while we have much 
land and relatively few people. These basic differ- 
ences make such different conditions that European 
farming methods are economically impossible in th 
United States. We hear much of the superior exccl- 
lence of European agriculture by “city farmers” who 
travel in Europe. They are misled by the beautiful 
heavy crops and the absence of waste_lands, but Euro- 
pean agriculture is inefficient, because it fails to tse 
power and machines, and consequently production is 


n 


pitifully small per man and too high in cost of hum 


labor. 


Purebred Sire Movement Grows 
N JANUARY, February, and March of this year, 


806 farmers joined the “Better Sires—Better St 
‘his brings the total number to 13,504 
s who have pledged themselves to ws 


movement. 


livestock owne1 


only purebred sires for breeding all classes of livestock 
including poultry. This movement for improved | 
siock is nation-wide. 
Better livestock will bring better feeding and better 
management and care of livestock both to those who 
have membership in this campaign and 





France being through the mists and haze 
f storm. But as the 


in the clouds our first 


of a driving rau 
gale caused a rif 
clear view of the green fields was typical 
of those to come later. The nar- 
row strips of land, green with beautiful 
growing dark from 
plowing, caused Dr. Kilgore to remark 
that the whole coast looked like one of 
our American experiment stations, with 
its usual plats of ground for experi- 
mental tests. But these small strips of 
Jand or plots were fields, or in many 
cases whole farms. 

Yet, it is a mistake to suppose that all 


smal] 


crops or recent 


the farming of Europe is of this small- | ane dog mine’s a friend for sure, with mine at all. I've passed you on the 
. ee re eS aa © : no pal of mine was ever truer. He social grade! You’re tiny spuds! My 

farm type. I have visited mrs Saree looks me squarely in the eye and says, stake is made!” His friendship’s based on 
m Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Den- “I’m yours until I die!’ He never yet love alone, not on my gifts nor things 
mark, and Holland. But even on these has asked to read the dictums of my I own, not on my purse nor family tree; 
special creed. He never yet has said to it’s solely, simply, based on me! No 


large farms the laborers are numerous 
and the work done mostly by hand. For 
instance, while Holland is a land of 
meadows, with many dairy cattle to 
feed, in riding through the country from 


he?” 








me, “Your granddad’s granddad, who was 
He never yet has sought to know 
my social standing here below. 
yet has taken note of 


My Friend, the Dog—. raw? ui 


The Chronicles ef the Cheerful Plowman 


or how I vote. He never 


now wouldn't it be 
“Three 
mentioned so-and so, 

crooked deal! We're 

the way you feel!” He 
car’s as large as any 
barge, while mine is but a 
You’re acting like a triple 


says, years ago I've 


thus 


trusts, he wants to serve! 
world, “My heart is his!” 
friend because he is! 


He never 
“whom I'm for,” 


says, “I see 
you wear the emblem of your order there; 
doubly fine 
group was as good as mine?” 

heard you 
hinting at a 
through, 
never says, “Your 
shipper’s 


tiny 


since you feel so blooming fine, just go 
your way, and I'll go mine!” 


says, “Your car is small, not in a class 


reservation, kink, or curve,—he loves, he 
He telis the 
My dog’s my 


™ to their neighbors. When we _ fully 
realize that a purebred male eliminates 
more than half the scrub from his 
progeny in the first generation, then we 
will have thousands more in the “Better 
Sires—Better Stock” movement. Art 
one can join who pledges to henceforth 
use nothing but purebred sires. 





if your 
He never 

coe coy fea) 

HK NS BS 
BUREAU of Dairying has been es- 
tablished in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Dr. C. W. 
*Larson has been made its chief. Here- 
tofore, all dairy work has been carried 
on by the dairy division of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, but dairying has 
become such an important branch of 
agriculture that it has been found ad- 
visable to establish a separate bureau for 
it. Appropriations for the new fiscal 
year for carrying on dairy work in the 
Department of Agriculture amount to 

approximately $400,000. 


if that’s 
coaling 
thing! 


king,—but 


He never 











The Progressive Fariner 


Observations of European Farming 


III.—What Is There of Value to the Farmers of the United States? 
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July 26, 1924 


August 


to keep the 
trees and 


T IS just as important 


orchard free of diseased 


branches as it herd of 
To this 
mily spray 


time, 


is to keep HT 
cattle free of diseased animals 
end, the orchardist should not 
at the proper 
but should keep the 
and 


orchard clean 


sanitary. In order to 
do this the orchard 
should be 


vyone over 


just as soon as the 
fruit is harvested 


Remove from the 





trees any broken or 


L. A. NIVEN 


diseased branches, o1 
those that are very weak and in a dying 
whatever, 


condition from any cause 

Also, remove any rotten fruit. Rake up 
from the ground any diseased leaves that 
mav have fallen. Get all of this stuff 


yrchard and 


in a pile, haul out of the 
| orchard 


burn it. To aid in keeping the 


clean and free of disease, this work 
should be done immediately after the 
fruit is harvested. Unless this work is 
done, the conditions are ideal in the or 


chard for rot and insects to open up with 


a vim next season 

To make sure of completely destroying 
the disease or insects that may be in 
rotten fruit, bury it in a ditch or hole 
and cover it with quicklime. This may 
sound like going to extremes, but it isn’t 
Careful work along this line will cer- 
tainly reduce to a considerable extent 
the disease spores and insect pests that 


will be present to attack next year’s crop. 


I—Fertilize Weak Trees Now 


. 


time to 


winter and spring is the proper 
with sta- 


fertilizer 


fertilize fruit trees 


ble manure and commercial 


However, under certain conditions sum- 


mer applications are advisable. Trees 
that 


disease, 


are in a weakened condition from 


insects, or other cause, May be 


much benefited by an application 
or fertilizer immediately af 
We prefer to 
this sum- 
under the 


very 
of manure 

ter the fruit 
use commercial 
mer 


is harvested. 
fertilizer for 
application. Scatter it 
spread of the branches and cultivate it 
in. Let it extend out feet be 
yond the spread of the branches, but rm 
need to put it four 
feet from the trunk of the trees. 


For a young fruit tree that is just be- 


several 


closer than two to 


ginning to bear, two pounds tree 
would be about right. 
year-old peagh tree, three to five pounds 
would be about the proper amount, and 
for the older and larger 


pounds, 


per 


Mor a five or six- 


trees, Six 


The same treatment should be applied 
to the young fruit that have not 
reached the bearing age, if for any rea 
weakened condition 
smaller amount 


trees 


son they are in a 
Of course, give them a 
of fertilizer, using say around a half to 
three-quarters of a pound for the trees 
set last winter and one to two pounds 
for the two and three-year-old trees. 


II—Don’t “‘Lay By” the Orchard 


Too Soon 
D° NOT “lay-by” the fruit trees too 
early. Just as hong as weeds and 
grass continue to come up and grow, the 


should 


allowed the weeds 


cultivation in the orchard 
tinue. Where one has 
and grass to get up so high that they 
cannot be run 
through and 


con- 


cultivated out, at least 
with a 


cut them down 


mowing machine 
Leave them on the soil 

We have seen many young orchards 
with other 
the trees and 
and grass taking the of the tree 
row. These should be chopped out now 
After chopping out, rake up and spread 
on the ground under the trees-as a mulch 


III—How to Treat Blighted Trees 


cotton or cultivated 


growing 


crops 
between weeds 


space 


EMOVE blighted twigs from pear 
and apple trees. This disease has 


been especially bad the past season, and 


Work for the Orchardist 


By L. A. NIVEN 
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NOW 


all of these dead twigs should be de 
Cut them out a 


below the point where the wood is dead 


stroyed. foot or more 
In order to prevent the scattering of the 
bacteria that this disin 
fect the knife used for cutting after 
twig is cut by dipping it in a weak solu- 


causes disease, 


each 


tion of carbolic acid 

Those who have not sprayed fruit 
trees this season will find it interesting 
to visit the orchard of some neighbor 
who has carefully sprayed his trees. 
Compare his fruit with yours. Those 
who do this and really want first-class 
fruit will most certainly be convinced 
that spraying pays and will secure a 
spray pump for next season. You witl 
come to the same conclusion that one 
of our South Carolina readers did after 

1 


thoroughly spraying his fruit trees, when 
that he felt perfectly safe in 
the after dark and 
peach or without being 


he said 
going 
eating a 


into wrchard 


ipple 
would bite a 


afraid he worm 


IV—Start War on Peach Worms 


T 
Now 
 D ooan the peach orchard now, and d 
stroy many curculios that may be in 


the soil. It will go a long way toward 


lessening the number of 
hand to 


and will also serve 


these pests that 


will be on attack next year’s 


rop, 


tivation. 


Get ready to destroy the peach tree 
borer with  paradichlerobenzene This 
should be applied during September or 
October Complete instructions for 


using it will appear in The Progressive 
Farmer the latter part of August or early 
September. The 
in a supply of this 


right time in order to 


thing to do now is to put 
material, as it must 


be applied at_the 


WHAT'S THE BEST FRUIT OF THE SUMMER 


SEASON? 


An ounce 1s enough to treat 
one tres 


has 100 peat h trees, 100 ounces, or 


be effective. 


peach Theretore, where one 


about 
seven pounds will be the proper amount 
| 


Seed and spray material houses carry 
paradichlorobenzene in stock. Anyone 
who does not know where to get it may 


have tnat information supplied them by 
sending 2-cent stamp to Fhe Progres 


sive lfarmer. 


V—How and When to Pick Grapes 


RAPES will not ripen after they are 


picked Therefore, do not pick them 
until fully ripe. When picked before 
they are ripe, they not only sour, but do 


not have a good flavor; neither will they 


ship) well \s a rule, when grapes are 
ripe cnough to pick, the stems of the 
clusters turn slightly brown. Of course 
with those varieties that inge color 
when ripe, it will be easy to determine 
when to pick, but with the white varieties 


this is a lit more difficult 


Clip the 


bunches of from the 


grapes 


vine and do not pull them. Catch held 
of the stem and clip it off. Put the 
bunch of grapes carefully in a basket, 
laying down casily so as to avoid bruis- 


that have a few un 


rew.rotien one 


bunches 


The 


ripe grapes or a 


we. 
; on them 


hould have these removed 


VI—Spray Pecans This Month 


Eigse leaf case i 
sects that damages pec 


, ( 


the in 
in trees during 


late summer and early fall. Therefore, 
an application of arsenate of lead to the 
pecan trees during August is desirable, 
where this pest is present. The 


bearing pecan trees should also be 
sprayed during August to control pecan 


scab. 3ordeaux mixture is used for 








i pound 


this Mix a 
] 


ind a half of powdered arsenate of lead 


purpose. pound to 


to each 50 gallons of the Bordeaux mix 


ture, and one spraying will be effective 


for both the disease and the insect 
that have not 


will not 


Of course, pecan trees 


reached the bearing ar require 
the Bordeaux application, but may need 
the arsenate of lead to control the leaf 
case bearer. Use four or five pounds rf 
50 gallons of water and a 


enate of lead 


lime to each 


pound and a half of the ar 


this mixture Chis appli 


lead 


msects 


in making up 
also con 
that 
caterpillars, 


cation of arsenate of will 


trol any other eating may 


be giving trouble, such as 


VII—How to Pack Fruit 


N SHIPPING 


ete 


fruit, use standard size 


containers Do this whether selling 
on distant or local markets. This will 
help to give a uniform pack and a neat 
appearance, both of which will usually 


help one secure better prices Never, 
under any conditions, offer fruit for sale 
in sacks, tubs, waterbuckets, ete It is 


impossible to display it in attractive 


form when using such containers. 


\ Cast 


ing and packing came under our obset 


illustrating the value of grad 
Two neighbors 
Both 


prayed and had first 


vation a few years 
had 


f them carefully 


several row ot grape vines 


class fruit. One picked the grapes, and, 
without removing the few green and rot 
washtub and 


ten berries, put them in a 


carried them to a nearby town to sell 
The other man removed all green, rotten, 
, packed them in reg 
and offered them tot 
also. He se 


The one who offered 


or ce formed gray 
baskets 


sale on the local 


ular grape 
market 


cured a fair price 


them in a washtub sold only about half 
of his, and at such a low price that he 
became disgusted and went back home, 


saying “There was nothing in grapes.” 


Where one hasn’t a supply of these dif 
ferent fruit containers, get them now 
and be ready to market the grapes, ap 
ples, and other fruits in a neat and at 


tractive manner 


When marketing fruit, be careful to 
fill the containers completely full. The 
purchaser expects full measure. If you 
don’t give it to him he is not pleased 


customer 
entitled 


business 


ind you are likely to lose a 
And then, too, the 
to full 


is well as 


purchaser is 
measure, and it is good 
square business to give it to 


him, 
VIII—Clean and Store Spray Pump 


OST of the spraying for the 
Therefore, 


season 


AVE bas been finished give 


the spray pump a thorough cleaning and 
put it away. Put water in the tank sev- 
eral times and pump it out, so as to re- 
spray chemi- 


move as nearly all of the 


cals as possible. Carefully grease the 
vorking parts and put away where it 
will remain dry. The life of a 


pump may be easily doubled by handling 


spray 
it is too costly a piece of 
machinery to allow it to be 
the spray The 
be carefully drained also, 
IX—Prevent Branches Breaking 
by Propping 
ATCIIL the 


Often a heavier crop is set than the 


this way, and 


° ' 
ruined by 


chemical hose should 


apple trees carefully 


branches can hold. An apple tree can 
not properly mature, as a rule, more 
fruit than the branches are capable of 
holding, but they often set more than 
they can mature. Unless some of these 


are removed by thinning, or the branches 
they likely to be 
illow the 


are propped up are 
broken. It is not desirable to 
tree to overbear this way, as it will usu- 
ally result in too much of the food being 
for the development of the fruit 
develop- 
buds If 


fruit on 


used 
and not enough for the proper 
ment of new wood and fruit 
some of the trees have more 
them than the branches can hold up, at 
least prop so as to prevent breaking. 
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Wants Reliable Dusting 
Machine 
* PLEASE 


tell me what make of dust- 
ing machine you would advise me 
to buy.” 
You will find all the dusting machines 
advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer 
reliable. You do not 
state the use you 
wish to put such a 
machine to—or- 
chard, garden, vine- 
yard, or cotton field. 
Write to the adver- 
tisers of dusting 
machines appearing 
in this paper and 
ask that descriptive and illustrated cata- 
logs be sent you. 


Let Your Cow Answer This 
Question 


" GREEN Sudan grass good for a 
cow while she is giving milk?” 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


I believe about the best way for you 
to get a positive answer to this ques- 
tion is to let the cow give you the an- 
swer. Of course grasses are not so 
good as legumes, pound for pound, but 
cut and fed green or grazed, Sudan 
grass will give a very high acreage yield 
of excellent green feed for cattle; and 
if milk cows are fed a balanced ration 
of grain and allowed all the Sudan grass 
they will eat, the increase in milk flow 
will be prompt. 

Do not begin feeding large quantities 
of any green or other kind of feed to 
animals unaccustomed to it. Start with 
a small quantity of a new feed and in- 
crease gradually until all they will eat is 
being fed. Sudan grass is better than 
pearl millet or teosinte and as good if 
not better than sorghum for milk cows, 
but none of them are good if fed alone. 
Feed a full dairy cow grain ration with 
half legume and half Sudan grass hays, 
and you will have a very good ration. 


Bury Diseased Peaches 


AM burying all peaches left in my 
orchard and doing this as soon as 
each variety ripens and is marketed. Is 
this sufficient precaution?” 

Yes, if the work is carefully done. 
Cover the buried peaches with at least a 
foot of soil. Another way to get rid of 
these is to burn them along with all 
dead, scabby, and cankered twigs. These 
should be pruned from the trees as soon 
as the crop is gathered. I find it takes 
less labor and time to bury the peaches, 
but prefer burning the twigs. 


What to Do With Sweet 


Clover 
HAVE a 10-acre field in swect 
clover. It is now in full bloom and 


want to know what to do with it.” 


If this is more or less waste land, 


hen you might let it stay in sweet 
clover and graze it. If it is good land 
ready to be tilled when prepared, then 


you may allow it to remain as it now is 
until a good many seed ripened 
and then plow the land and sow it to 
wheat this fall. The clover 
up in the wheat and take 
the land after the next 
spring. In some parts of the country 


this is a common practice and is an easy 


have 
will come 
possession of 


‘ ° 
wheat 1S cut 


way in W hich the soil may be improved 


You will also have 
saving some seed, if vou care to. 


an opportunity for 
It has 
a long season of blooming and may be 
allowed to stand as long as it blooms 
for the benefit of and then you 
may turn the residue of the clover un- 
der for soil improvement. It is too late 
to cut for hay now unless a second cut- 
ting was being made. When cut for 
hay, the second growth as a rule does 


bees, 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


not amount to much. It does, however, 
make an excellent hay, though a little 
patience must be exercised with some 
animals while they are learning to eat it. 


Nitrate of Soda Good for 
Silage Corn 


HAVE 10 acres of wheat stubble 

planted to corn for silage, The 10- 
acres made 122 bushels of wheat. Will 
it pay me to use 1,000 pounds of nitrate 
of soda on this corn? TI put two tons 
of straight acid phosphate down before 


planting the corn.” 

You should get a profitable increase in 
yield from using 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre and if you do use the 


nitrate you will receive better returns 
from the acid phosphate already ap- 
plied. I suggest that you apply 200 


pounds of nitrate on a part of the field 
and compare results for your own fu- 
ture guidance. Make the application 
when the corn is knee-high. 


When to Cut or Plow Down 
Cowpea Vines 


” HAT is the best time to cut pea- 
vines for hay and the best time to 
plow the vines down?” 


The proper stage for cutting peavines 
for hay and the proper stage for turn- 
ing them under is very nearly the same, 
though the time for turning them under 
might vary to some extent, depending on 
the use the land is to be put to and the 
length of time that remains for its prep- 
aration for the next crop. To get the 
greatest benefit from plowing the whole 
plant down, there is no better time than 
when the peas have made their full 
growth. This usually is about the time 
the peas begin to ripen. If, however, the 
greatest profit is to come from them in 
plowing them down, it may pay more to 
delay the plowing down a few weeks 
in order that the peas may ripen and 
be gathered. Such varieties as Iron, 
Brabham, and Victor are very much in 
demand, and the seed are now bringing 
$3 and sometimes $4.50 a bushel. 


Grazing Carpet Grass and 
Lespedeza Too Close 


“T SOWED two acres in a mixture of 

carpet grass and Japan clover after 
preparing the ground like you told me. 
The carpet grass is fine but I don’t see 


any blooms on the Japan clover, I have 
six head of cattle and a dozen pigs on 
the two acres and don’t see any blooms 
on the clover or the grass.” 

If you continue to graze so heavily, 
you may not have anything left to furn- 
ish grazing next fall or next year. Two 
head of cattle probably would overgraze 
two acres of pasture such as you de- 
scribe. Take the stock off until the 
grass and clover get a fair start, and 
then let it rest again at intervals. Bet- 
ter still, have two pastures and shift 
the cattle from one to the other. Japan 
clover blooms in August and Septem- 
ber, dies, and comes again from seed. 
Carpet grass lives year after year and 
reproduces from seed also. 





Always Give Your Name 
and Address 


GREAT many letters of inquiry 

either do not give the postoffice 
address of the writer or are not sign- 
ed. Of course, we cannot answer 
such questions by mail—and not one 
in 25 inquiries we receive can be an- 
swered in these columns. Please 
sign all letters and give your post- 
office, writing both very, very plainly. 











Time to Mound Peach Trees 
S IT too late to mound peach trees 
now?” 


This should have been done in early 
July, and may be done in late June. It 
is better to make the mounds now than 
to leave the trees exposed to the egg- 
laying borer moth. If, however, you 
intend using paradichlorobenzene next 
fall to destroy the borers, then the soil 
about the trunk of the trees should be 
left level and smooth to facilitate the 
application of the borer poison when 
the time comes to use it. 


Peas Did Not Do Well 


HAVE a creek bottom sowed to 

peas last year but they did not do 
well. What is the best thing for me to 
plant for hay on this bottom?” 


Of course, the first thing for you to 
do is to drain the land, if it is too wet. 
Two or three tons of lime would help 
it, I am sure. Cowpeas may have failed 
on account of mildew or wilt. Iron or 
Brabham cowpeas may make a good 
crop of hay on the land, but soybeans 





Valuable Bulletins Free to 


this month and next: 


37—Rural School Buildings. 

42—Home Gardening. 

144—-Fighting the Boll Weevil With Pas- 
tures and Fencing. 
Poultry Raising. 
Productior ind Care of Cream for 
Shipment 

37—The Fall Crop of Irish Potatoes. 

Spider. 


The Cotton Red 
f Hogs. 


Forage Crops 


Marketing Hogs. 


culars you need most (not more than f 


following, and mail to 
Son College, >. tg Write very plainly. 


PF. O. TeeCTECe TT Eee ees tS R. 


X-mark in the above hst. 


30)) See eee eee eee Ce eee eee neeeeeeesese 


BeLLOV ING is a list of free bulletins, etc., 
1 


Agricultural Extension Service, that will help our readers in this state 
Extension Service 
Extension Service Circulars 
Extension Information Cards 


Experiment Station Bulletins 


6—-A Chemical Process of Peeling 216—Velvet Beans for Dairy Cows 
Peaches 218—-Certified Seed in Irish Potato Pro- 
Rations for Weanling Pigs. duction. 
In order to get such of the above free bulletins, circulars, etc., as you 
wish, all you have to do is to put an XN-mark opposite the names of the cir- 


mur or five, 


Agriculiural Editor, State 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins, 


South Carolina Farmers 


issued by the South Carolina 


Bulletins 
Common Forest Trees 
62—Dairy Barn and Milk House Construc- 
tion 


63—Cream Production. 


Blackfire. 
Diseases of Watermelons, Cantaloupes, 
and Cucumbers 


53—Tobacco Wildfire and 


Fumigating Stored Grain. 
27—How to Determine Boll Weevil Infes- 


tation 


we would sa) fill in the 
Extension Service, Clem- 


3 


eee eeeeeene 


circulars, ete., I have checked with an 
Yours very truly, 
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The Progressive Farin 


What Farmers Want to Know 


will probably be a surer crop on land in 
poor condition. I suspect that the best 
results would come from sowing Sudan 
grass, using about 20 pounds of seed 
to the acre and making the very best 
preparation of the soil. With a favor- 
able season on good land this will be 
ready to cut in less than 60 days. 


a 


Final Payments to North Car- 
olina “Co-ops” 


T THE beginning of the 1923 season 

the Board of Directors of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 
Association instructed the management 
to follow a definite plan of procedure 
during the year. This plan provided 
for the orderly marketing of the crop 
month by month and also provided for 
an advance to the members of the as- 
sociation of 50 per cent of the market 
value of the cotton upon delivery, a sub- 
stantial payment in December, prior to 
the holidays, another substantial pay. 
ment in April and a final settlement not 
later than August 1. The management 
of the association has followed this 
program rigidly.» Members have received 
their payments as outlined last fall and 
the cotton was sold month by month in 
an orderly fashion as the market would 
take it and the result of the year’s work 
shows that the members of the associa- 
tion will receive almost 29 cents a pound 
—to be exact 28.80—for middling cotton 
¥% to 1-inch staple, and the management 
of the association feels that this is a 
good average price for the goods tak- 
ing into consideration the condition of 
the cotton market through the season. 


meme we 
Mistakes I Have Made 


N MY first year’s attempt at farm- 
ing, I made the mistake of stripping 
off the corn leaves, while green, to ob- 
tain fodder to feed my team, thereby 
reducing my corn grain several bushels 
per acre. I did not then know that this 
would stop the accumulation of carbon, 
the material of which corn chiefly con- 
sists.  % FF. 


* * * 


The serious mistake I made this year 
is a mistake of neglect and carelessness. 
Being busy with the main crops, I neg- 
lected to have the boys dig my Irish po- 
tatoes when ripe and now they taste 
earthy and some have rotted, hence are 
very low in quality. 


Only a few days ago I found my 
grapes beginning to ripen. I had a 40- 
foot row. Today’ I went back to 
see if they were ripe and _ found 
nothing but stems—the chickens had 
picked everyone. Through my _neg- 
lect to protect them my family must go 
without grapes, jelly, grape juice, and 
the many grape by-products so enjoy- 
able. I shall certainly see they are pro- 
perly protected another vear for my 
family to enjoy instead of the chickens. 

i. S. 
* ok x 

When buying fruit jars I bought the 
one-half gallon size, costing only a little 
bit more 


than quart jars and holding 
twice as much. The fruits and vege- 
tables spoiled before we could use the 


half gallon size. If I had bought quart 
jars I would have saved vegetables, time. 
and labor. Now I buy only quart 

as I find them more convenient in the 
long run. MRS. W. E. G 


* * x 


When I built my first tobacco barn I 
put the two furnaces too near the walls. 
with which they were parallel, and I 


didn’t let the rock underpinning exten¢ 
high up enough. Consequently, the barr 
logs got too hot and the barn burned up. 
When I rebuild I shall put the 
furnaces in the middle and extend the 
underpinning at least two and one-half 
feet upward. AMATEUR. 
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F Dr. Seaman A. Knapp could come 
back to us and visit the nearly 1,500 
members of the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
in Pickens County, South Carolina, how 
please d he would be to see so fine a ful- 
fillment of his orig- 
inal dream of club 
work! Probably no- 
where else in the 


whole country are 
, there sO many ac- 
a? tive, enthusiastic 


club members as are 


yg now enrolled and at 
d work on their pro- 

. é jects in this South 
JOHN CRAIG ; 


Carolina County. It 
great 





is indeed an  achievement—a 
achievement—to have nearly 1,500 young 
people of one county banded together 
for definite, organized, codperative pur- 
poses in their 4-H clubs, all striving to 


“Aim right, start right, and keep plug- 


ging away— 


Make the best better.” 


] 


Ever since club work was organized 
in Pickens in 1921 the youngsters have 
been divided into groups or companies 
with a specially chosen teacher or 
chaperon as leader for each group of 
boys and each group of girls. Right 
here is found the secret of the phenome- 
nal success of club work in Pickens 
County. It is leadership and coéperation. 
Leadership and codperation have made 
every great war victory possible, and 
Congress, schools, churches, political 
parties, and agriculture function suc- 
cessfully only under efficient leadership 
and by coéperation. 


When County Agent Bowen began or- 
ganizing clubs, he found that personal 
contact counted for more than any other 
one thing and that when this personal 
contact was made by a real leader, then 
results were sure to follow. Bowen is 
not only a natural-born leader but has 
the rare faculty of knowing a real 
leader when he sees one, and it is 
through this faculty that he has built 
up a club organization that has no equal 
in the whole country. He knows that 
enthusiasm and cooperation behind any 
endeavor mean success. At first coop- 
eration was shy—the work was new. 
Most of the Pickens folks decided to 
watch this new idea 


parade through the 
where 


where they got a 


opportunity for a 
Greenville 
ture was taken and 
big write-up in the Greenville papers. 


Il] 


second € ncampment 
present 


streets of their pic- 


But it was at the 
that the foundation for the 
great attainment in club work was laid. 
Senator John Craig, who represents Pick- 
ens County in the South Carolina Leg- 
islature, was invited to be the guest of 
the boys and to make them a speech. 
This was in 1922. Mr. Craig 
well pleased with the results of 
work up to this time that he decided to 
encourage it verbally and otherwise. One 
item of the “otherwise” encouragement 
was an offer of $400 in cash for prizes 
and another was to give the boys their 
next encampment. This was to be a 
three days affair and far up in the 
mountains. The senator may not have 
known what he was contraeting for, but 
he and County Agent Bowen were the 
two happiest men in South Carolina 
when the 1923 encampment came to a 


was SO 


club 


close. Stimulated by the encourage- 
ment given him, Bowen visited every 
school and every community in the 


county, looking for leaders. He knew 
that the success of this big undertaking 
would depend at least 90 per cent on 
local leadership. 


That he has analmost uncanny power 
for the discovery and development of 
leaders was proved by a club enrollment 
of more than 800. Five hundred of 
these attended the encampment. They 
were organized, instructed and fed in 
groups very much as an army is main- 
tained in the field. Each group is in 
charge of one or more local leaders, us- 
ually a teacher and also each group has 
its officer chosen from the group by 
popular vote—démocratic and codpera- 


tive. 
IV 


{t was ihe extraordinary success of 
this 1923 encampment that returned the 
home demonstration agent to Pickens 
County. There had been one before, 
but the county fathers thought the office 
an unnecessary expense. They will not 
entertain such a thought any more, for 
the Pickens County home agent is now 
doing as great work among the girls as 





of young peoples’ 
clubs for awhile. 


II 


The first year’s en- 
rollment of club 
members was 92. Of 
these 74 were taken 
to the first club en- 
campment given in 
Pickens County. 
These 74 boys took 
keen interest in both 
the work and the 
play of encampment 

fe and t 
about the finest 
t 1 


hought i 
that they hac 
1 
i 


encountered. 








There was no money 





and no equipment 
] hi 


14 f .. 
available ior this 


rst encampment. 


ch boy had to take 











along his ow 
equipment and sup- 
plies, and the young- 
sters had to do their 
own cooking too. 
evertheless it was 
great success 
creating much fav- 


orable comment 
throughout the 
county. Happily the 


Tom Bowen has done and is doing with 
the boys. 

Miss Elva C. Stuart to 
inization of 
Craig had 
boys, but 


Bowen asked 
help him in the org 
last year So far Senator 


P 
clubs 


aided only in work with the 
when he saw what leadership and charm 
Miss Stuart possessed and how the work 


was advancing he revised his offers and 


donations, extending them to girls also. 
[Then Miss Stuart was invited to take 
up the duties of Home Agent and now 
with both Tom Bowen and Miss Stuart 
in the field, the 1924 enrollment was 


1,500 in late May This was before all 
the reports were in 

This phenomenal 
have been attained by the 
home agents alone, nor by Senator Craig 
alone. Club agents Williams and Lewis 
at Clemson College were always on the 
firing line. Without them no such re- 
sults could have been attained. It is 
team work that counts. 


V 


There is another interest in 
the story of club work in Pickens Coun- 
ty. It is the story of Senator Craig’s 
part in the work. The senator is a mod 
est man and a philanthropist who does 
not care for his left hand to know what 
his right hand is doing. Having accu- 
mulated a little wealth beyond his own 
modest needs, it was his desire to de- 
vote a part of his earnings to some en- 
terprise that would do the most good— 
increasing and productive good—to the 
greatest number. Monuments of 
and great buildings did not appeal to 
him. But monuments of thrift, indus- 
try and a greater and better citizenship 
builded in the minds and hearts of the 
boys and girls of his beloved county of 
Pickens did appeal to him. In no other 
way could so great returns come from 
an investment. 


could not 
county and 


success 


item of 


stone 


We wish every South Carolina and 
every Southern county had a John 
Craig 

es SF SS 


The North Carolina Extension 
Service Says— 


OYBEAN about as good a 
protein feed for young pigs as is the 
more expensive fish meal. 


meal is 


(9) 835 


If Every County Had a John Craig 


Mr. Newman Tells How He Helped 1,500 Boys and Girls in Pickens County 


\ fertile soil, drainage, lime and in- 


oculation are needed for success with 
alfalfa. It is not a poor land crop, 
therefore the soil should be well pre- 
pared and the seed planted in early 


September. 


wool production 
1893 


The banner year in 
in North 
the State produced 
In 1922, the 
pounds, 

“Ordered to date. 
vetch 
W. H. 
mond County 
fertile 


Carolina was in when 
1,980,000 


production 


pounds. 
was 395,000 
11,600 
seed,” is the way 
sarton reports on the 


pounds of 
Agent 
way Rich- 


County 


farmers are preparing for 


more lands. 


calves in the 
Farm animals 
appetite, help in 
digestion and to promote general good 
health 


salted those 


rece ntly ? 


Have you 
back 


need salt to 


pasture 
whet the 


Permanent pastures need to be clip- 
ped to induce new growth and to pre- 


vent weeds from maturing seed. 


Summer heat has the same effect on 


fertile eggs as the hen or incubator. 
The fertile germ will quickly make a 
blood ring which spoils the eges for 
market or food. 


Don't forget that your copy of exten- 
sion circular 137 telling how to dust 
cotton for control of the boll weevil is 
waiting for you. Write to the Editor, 
Extension Raleigh, and = ask 
for it. 


Service, 


In the absence of skimmilk or butter- 
milk, either fish meal or tankage is as 
necessary to the growth of the pig as 
nitrogen 1s to corn or cotton. 

Earl Hostetler 
good permanent 


that to have a 
pasture, it needs to be 
fall. He recommends a 
mixture of 14 pounds of orchard grass, 
6 pounds of red clover, 4 
white Dutch clover and 6 
alsike clover per acre. 


States 
seeded in the 


pounds of 
pounds of 


es SS 


Clemson College Says— 


IME invested in reading farm litera- 

ture and hearing talks on better farm- 
ing should bring bigger dividends than 
the same amount of time 
other farm activity. 


spent in any 


farmers: 
Not more creamer- 
ies for the cream we 
have, but more 
cream for the 
creameries we have. 


Tip to business men and 


Is your section 
merely a rural reg- 
ion, or a solid and 
country 
community ? What 
towards 


cohesive 


do you do 
its organized activ- 








ity? 

Sows which are 
heavy in pig should 
not- be allowed to 
sleep together. High 
door sills are also 
to be avoided, for 
they may cause 
prained ankles and 
abortion 

It shoul be re- 





1 
membered that when 
forage for hogs is 
not available it is 
possible to 


v0} 1 } 
ucn roughages as 


utilize 


oybean or peavine 

hey are much 
cheaper than the 
concentrates and 
they afford the bulk 
which pregnant sows 
really need, Hay 








county trucks were 
loaned the boys, and 
this gave them the 





tice the smiles on their faces. 


CLUB MEMBERS ARE SETTING A STIFF PACE FOR GROWN-UPS 


1.—B. O. Williams, state club leader, talks hogs to two pig clubmembers. 2.—A boys’ 
; 3.—County Agent Bowen and a calf club member. 
her sister has won first prize in the feeding class the last three years. 


club field meeting in Pickens Gounty. No- of 
4.—Katy Hendricks feeding her club pig 


can take the place 
about ‘one-third 


Katy oF of the grain ration. 
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Scent naan os a 
s if 2"c C le 4. r al mg on the roller wherever you guide ism one must first, create within him- low pink to a purple red. Again a ques- 
The Housew1 es Valendat Heavy furniture can be moved in self a desire to succeed. Now call to tion: why not use the suitable color 
ONDAY, July 28—When hanging the same way, so a woman need not mindas many adverse criticisms as you powder or none? If we humans would 
M clothes onaline do not stoop to pick lose time by waiting for John to move can remember ever having had passed only realize that our skins are more va 
up the clothes pins; have an apron of the heavy pieces on you. Apply these criticisms to your- rieties of red and yellow than they are 
heavy material with pockets—make it by If there is a room to re-paper, and self and see if they don’t just about fit. dead white, more of us would spend time 
folding the material Id paper is to be removed, make a It takes a mighty will power to do '! choosing powder of color that is as 
half way up fromthe rather thin flour paste and go over all this honestly and unbiased but I will ‘conspicuous as it is velvety. 
bottom and. stitch- the paper with this, using a large brush venture to say that the greater part of 
ing at the sides and or cloth. Let this soak a while and your future success rests in your atti THE LITTLEST FOLKS 
down the middle. you will be able to remove the paper in tude toward criticism. After honestly 

Tuesday, July 29, large strips and there will be no dust. applying these, you will be convinced S Ye f F s : 

The finely tucked Painted kitchen walls mav be cleaned that you have some faults That has tories 0 amous People 
vest of soft white isily by closing all doors and windows, been the trouble all the while. You be- [OGRAPHIES are not for “the lit 
crepe or silk is then placing a boiler of water on the lieved that your friends were falsely ac- tlest folks” but since they are so 
much in favor. Bet- stove and allowing the steam from the CUsIng you. well worth while and because: tiny tots 

nn HUTT ter than sewing it boiler to dampen the walls. In this way Now, that you are convinced that you so soon grow up it may not be amiss to 

to the gown is the talk about them here. Sir Robertson 

use of snap fasteners Nicoll, whose works are among the best 
Wednesday, July 30.—Raising turkeys of a useful class, said in one of them, 
wad teaching the art of life there can be 


is one way to fill your pocketbook. Geor- 


woman 


farm 


gia Graham, a Tennessee 
started 


turkeys with 


raising 





one hen, raising 
thirteen. The 
second year she 


kept three hens 









and raised 34, selling them for $121 
Che third year she kept five hens and 
raised 60 turkeys and sold 51 for $171 
This year she has increased her flock 
and expects to increase her earnings 
ilso. 

Thursday, July 3/.—In summer cows 
that fight flies yield pails of milk of 
smaller size Wiping the cow off with 
kerosene to which has been added a 
drop or two of carbolic acid will give 
relief from flies during milking time if 
no regular sprayer is on hand 

Friday, August 1—To keep the feet 

, cool and comfortable try 

A dusting into the shoes a 

bit of inexpensiy tal- 

\\ cum powder used on in- 
t ner tubes 

~ \ Saturday, August 2.— 

NAY If you serve pineapple 


lemonade your guests will 
want to come again. To make it mix 4% 
cup grated pincapple—either fresh or 
canned—juice of 1 lemon and 2 table- 


spoons sugar. Add % cup boiling water. 
Cool, add 1 cup ice cold water, strain 
and serve. 

Sunday, August 3.—"‘T have seldom 
known anyone who deserted truth in 
trifles that could be trusted in matters 
of importance,” says Paley. Teach the 
children to observe the truth by appeal- 
ing to their honor rather than by fear. 


For Pretty Finger Tips 


ROAD finger nails are best shaped 

by giving attention to the tops, mak- 
ing them slope slightly at the corners 
This is better than making a= sharp 
pointed top which merely makes the 
rest of the nail look broader by con- 
trast, where one slightly rounded does 
not call attention to the wide surface 

It is always a mistake to clip the nails 
with scissors unless the final finish is 
given with a file Even then scissors 
should not be used frequently. Once 
the use of a file is learned it works 
quickly, and better lines are made with 
it, 

A cut lemon rubbed over the hands 
and into the nails is an excellent cleanser. 


After washing rub with fine, powdered 
oatmeal, and rub in well, glycerine di- 
luted with water or rose water to keep 


the hands soft. 


Helps in Housecleaning 


AVE time and strength when moving 
trunks and heavy placing 
under one end a piece of broom handle a 
little longer than the width of the trunk. 
Just slightly lift the other end from 
the floor, and the trunk will move right 


boxes by 























THE 
Teach the little folks to love flowers by 
dust and dirt are loosened and may be 
easily removed with a piece of dry 
cheesecloth. 
| TEENS AND TWENTIES 
Recognizing Our Faults 
(First Prize Letter) 
eee boys and girls of the teen ag 
ire very easily offended by criticism 
»f personal faults or weaknesses. This 
is probably one of the greatest of all 
personal faults. If we are adverse to 
criticism it is evident that our knowl- 
edge will increase very slowly. Also, it 


ilt indeed for an employer or an 


is dittic 


instructor if the employee or pupil will 
not allow criticism without becoming 
sullen 

Beyond a doubt we are much the 
stronger after becoming familiar with 


our weak points. [If we know our weak 
points and have any pride and ambition 
‘rtainly going to make an al- 
effort to overcome 


Wwe are. ¢ 


most inconquerable 
the fault. 
To overcome an objection to criti- 


LILY AND THE 


letting them have some to call their very own. 


ROSE 


actually have 


you a desire 


iS 


faults, 
to find more of 


it will create within 
them that 


you may remove them from your path- 


way and 


forge 


ynward toward success. 


L. LEE WARD. 








THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 








Face Powders 


HEN I look upon a ruddy nose en- 


crusted wit 


h 


a white surface I wish 


the man who invented face powder had 


never been bor 
Yet there is 
can have the 


n. 


1 


softening 


sense in that. One 
and the protect 


10 


ing benefits of powder without the hor- 


rifying, pasty 


pallor or 


splotchiness of 


a powder that does not match the skin. 


Powder is in one sense a ne 
one desires a velvety complexion, 
it is a luxury. 
get a very good powder or 


another way 
why not 
none? A 
months. 


box 


Face powder can be bought 


¢ 


cessity if 
bat in 
Therefore 
and 


»9f it lasts months 


in any 


shade from that for the palest blonde to 


the 


brownest mulatto, 


and from a yel- 


no more useful books than biographies 
I have for years read every biography 
[-could lay my hands on, and not one 
has failed to teach me something.” 


Florence Nightingale’s life is wot 


derful in its service against opposition 
Joan of Are’s in its inspired patrioti 
spirit, Jenny Lind’s in the glorious use 
of a talent and a dozen others such as 
\lice Freeman Palmer and Queen Vi 
toria. For boys there are Lincoln th 
humble, homely and humorous; Wash 
ington and Lee, aristocrats, gallant and 
brave; and Benjamin Franklin with hi 
trite common sense. As for me | like 
the Life of Louis Pasteur. As one reads 
his story of the cure of hydrophobia 
and of his discovery of germs and can 
ning by sterilization and of disease pi 
vention one loves the simple man in him 
while admiring his patience under ridi 
cule and his loyalty to relieving suffer 
ing in man or beast 





DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
Drop Shelves on the Porch 


ALL 
it has been drop shelves my 
husband put in the kitchen,” Mother 
marked to a neighbor as they sat rock- 
ing and sewing the screened porch 
one sunny afternoon a weeks ag 
“My husband put 
and they are handy 
it our outdoor living room. 











the handy things I ever had 
those 


on 
few , 
in our 
that we now call 
Our porch 


some porch 


like yours, is boarded up about two 
feet and screened the rest of the way 
so some of the drop shelves are fas 
tened just beneath the screening and 
some to the house.” 

“What a fine idea,” Mother exclaim 
ed. “You could use one for flowers 
one for your sewing and one for the 
children’s games.” 

“Yes, and we have been eating a good 
many of our suppers out there, too,’ 
said the neighbor, “and you have no 


idea how the family has enjoyed it.” 
Mother rolled her eye 
Dad and he smiled. 


| JUST DRESS 
Buttonholes 


significanily a 








HERE are buttonholes and button 

holes. Once one sat down and did 
fine stitching on them. One does yet if 
the material and garments are worth it 
but not on everyday rough clothes, Le 
us list a few of the buttonholes: 

1. The beautiful fine hand-made one 
for good material which we all know. 

The same type but strengthened 

by sewing machine stitching before cut 
and worked. This is useful for small 
boys’ clothes that get rough wear. 

3. The worked buttonhole made on 


the sewing machine by the buttonhole 


tachment. This is a good labor saver 
where many clothes are made. 
4. The. bound buttonhole is: very 














July 26, 1924 
pretty and strong on heavy coats or on 
goods that ravel easily. 


5. Short bound strips, bound together 


side by side, are being advocated in the 
splendid free lessons in “Short Cuts in 
Sewing” being given throughout the 


South by one of the large sewing ma- 

chine manufacturers. 

This would seem to be very good for 
and little where 

buttons are 


aprons one’s dresses 


many needed. 
6. The tape loop serves on small boy 


ats, pajamas, kimonos and such things 


mattress covers and chair slips. It 
strong and easily made. 

7. The dainty crochet loop usually 

used with round buttons: this is good 

r thin voiles and children’s fine dresses. 








| TRY IT ON FATHER 





Macaroni, Tomatoes, and 
Green Peppers 


0s E-THIRD 


1 teaspoon 


cup macaroni, 3 water, 
salt, 1 cup canned or 
tomatoes, 3 tablespoons green 
per, %4 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon celery salt, 


yc llow 


cups 
stewed 


chopped pep- 


teaspoon onion salt, 3 tablespoons 
cheese cut fine, 2-3 cup meat stock or milk, 

cup dry breadcrumbs, 1 tablespoon butter. 

3oil the water, add the salt. Add the mac- 
ironi cut in small Boil until tender 
rbout 15 minutes), drain. Butter a 
iking Add a macaroni, a 
and pepper. 
celery and 
continue with 
full If available use 
eat stock, if milk Pour tl! liquid 
er the mixture. Melt the butter, add the 
umbs, and place on the the food. 
the dish in a moderate and allow 
vake 25 minutes or until 


FOR THE PICKLE SHELF 


pie ces, 

and 

layer of 
some 


dish. f 
tomatoes green 
with salt, 
and 
dish is 


layer of 
Sprinkle 
Add the cheese 
rs until the 


salt. 
the lay- 


onton 






not, 


top of 
oven 
brown. 


lace 


+ 1 
to 














Cucumber Pickles 


Spiced Cucumber Salad.—l'iv« 
icumbers, cup 

hopped red pepper, 1 cup ch 
sweet pepper, 1 quart cider vinegar, 


cup powder- 


pounds sliced 


chopped onions, 2 cups 


sweet opped 
green 
sugar, | tablespoon each salt, 
> tablespoons 


ed ginger, and mustard 





lery seed crushed, 1 t: n each whole 
pper, cloves, cinnamon allspice. 

Mix the cucumbers atid onion and sprinkle 
Iternate layers with salt, using 34 cup for 
e whole. Let stand over night. Put pep 
rs into brine over night. Next morning 
rain vegetables and freshen for 1 to 2 
urs in clear water. 

Put all whole spice into cheesecloth hag 











xcept the celery seed and mustard 

hich are put in loose Add spices to 
negar and boil for 5 minutes Drait 
egetables well 1 pour the hot spiced 

ar over them. Let stand 24 hours 
stributing the pepper ell and flatte 

me of the cucumber lices against 

ce of each jar Fill the jars with same 
negar and paddle well to remove all but 
es Garnish with strips of red pepper or 
eces of spices Process pint jars for 15 





nutes at 180 deg 


Mustard Pickle. 


ers, 1 quart s 


Two quarts small 


Il onions, 1 


cucum 





quart green 





tomatoes, 1 cauliflower, 6 gree ep 
pers, quartered. Lay in weak brine 24 hours 
en scald in same water and drain. 






tablespoons English mustard, 1 tables 


rmeric, 1 


sugar, 1 cup flour, 2 quarts 
Mix dry ingredients thor 
vinegar, boil 10 minutes, pour 


and bottle and _ seal. 


Dill Pickles.—In a crock or keg put a ger 
trous layer of dill, using the plant 
the root. Lay on it a layer of large, 
cucumbers—one cucumber deep. 
ucumbers may be cut in 
esired, Make alternate 
1cumbers, 


1 cups 
est cider vinegar. 
add 


L} 
er pickles, 


ughly, 


whole 





except 
green These 
two lengthwise if 


dill 


red and 


layers of and 


using a deal of 
pepper 

To 15 cups of boiled water 
nd 1 cup vinegar. When the water is cool 
pour it the cucumbers. On the top lay 
clean white cloth; over this put a board 
hat fits inside the vessel, and on this put 
big, clean stone sufficiently heavy to keep 
the pickles well under the liquid, which 
must come up at least 2 inches above the 
board. 


great 


hlack 
add 1 cup salt 


over 


Every day for 1 week to 10 days, accord- 
the 


ng to weather, remove the cloth care- 
fully, wash, boil, rinse, and hang it in the 
sun. Two cloths used alternately are bet- 


ter. 


These pickles will keep from 5 to 6 weeks 

no part of them is allowed to float, but 
they will not keep all winter in our climate. 
The lifetime of the pickle can be lengthened 
somewhat by covering stone and all with the 
liquid, then adding a few tablespoons of 
cottonseed oil to form a covering to keep 
out the air. 


Tie brown paper over the keg to keep out 
the vinegar flies. 
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| Address letiers to "Uncle PE’ care of The Progressive Farmel 


Sammy Learns About the °” bs making a for us or whether 


‘Babcock Milk Tester” ihn. en tet 











“AD DPD } owle : all over the world,’ added Sammy 
EAR Boys and Girls:— et . ’ 
ih. . . } 1 1 1 iany people ay that the tester has 
A lew weeks before school closed - d : 
“ae 1 “a meant as mucn to the tarmer as the u 
Sammy : i his classmates tormed rie ; 
o —_— ention of the 1 gil a the 1 
Oak Gri Live ck Club.” One meght “ 
der 
recently samn ( ig i Ba Oct 
‘ 1 VF , 4 1 
milk te under arm rf « 1 I ! ' ( Vi Ane | 
just as t meeting was about to start mder i you dnt like to KNOW 
more about t! ereat invention: i here 
* | : {491 y’ 3 
and “Mule Wa an enthusiastic response and Mr 


Wi 


said Sammy as +] 


omebody 





Bab ( ck 


are going to sell ‘em,” York, D1 


he placed the tester on the table. | often wondered why there wasn’t some 
learned by using this tester here that Quay oj telling which cows were profit- 
the milk from these two cows 1s not able and which were ‘boarder While 
very rich in butterfat. Then when Pa jy college he kept thinking about this. 
and I did some figuring, we found out ypen he finished college. Dr. Babcock 
that they didn't even pay for their pecame a teacher in Cornell University. 
board, although they are about the best 17... he had time to try out some of his 


1 


looking cows we own.” long the 


Wis- 
consin, which is a great dairy State, heard 
about what Soon he was 
asked to come to the University of Wis- 
his time trying 


ideas, Before 


p< ople of 

Of course all the boys gathered around 
the table to examine this wonderful ma- he was doing. 
useful machine,” 


took a smart 


chine. “Surely is a 


put in Harry consin to spend all of 


“Certainly 


man to think it out. Wonder who did?” to work out the test. After two years 
in , P , of hard work there was joy among the 
“The milk tester was invented in 1890) , 2.0. | : io Te ae 
: ; ‘ ar ; dairy farmers when Dr. Babcock told 
by Dr. S. M. Babcock of the University a : 9 
7! mt ee ‘ “ them that he had planned an easy way 
of Wisconsin, said Mr. Bond, the : i 
: . : : : of testing milk! 
teacher of agriculture, coming up to the WI ; 7 
table to join the boys. The dairy farm- en the tester was completec , 


Babltcock did something which each 


of us should be 


tor 


Dr. Babcock a 


gratitude, 


ers of the world 


at debt of 


owe . 3 
- i. thankful. Many people 
because his 


pre 
: ; Te wanted him to have the machine at 
tester has saved farmers millions of “" ; : Messi: ae , , id P 
, y - . . entec xy dome Ms he woule ret ¢ 
dollars. Before it was invented, there soins 4 : i ites =oiitalltag 
‘ VRC TIA ig ts ii certain amount of money for each ma- 
was no easy way of telling the richness ; id B I Bal ; 1 ‘No’ 
, ‘ , chine sold ut Ur abcoc aid “No 
of milk. We know now that the worth pe sacetinepmeg anes 
erg , a ae Ly Ife wanted the farmers to be able to 
of milk Gepends on the per cent ot but- : 1a: ' ‘bl 
. “Far or e - get the machin i neap < ssible 
tertat in it Thu before the dav of the rie nachine as ( a — = ie 
- . without any rot te ms : Ws 
tester many farmers did not get as tO ' U y pre i tO i ( : 
; : . , how the ne spirit i r pabcock. 
much money for their milk as they |) ld] ‘ pas . : a 
1 t 1 pic CoOUl WV een rich tod. iT 1¢e 
should have, while others got more than ee 7” ( a ( “ af h 
‘ . ' iq «¢ ( ne -Op le n a I da- 
they wer entitled to. But today the ' ( iSk¢ ‘, i pe )] 1c W ) ne i is m : 
. Poe P chine to give him a few dollars for each 
price of milk depends on the amount of : ; : 
: S ‘ \ . ‘ on ‘ machine they sold 
butterfat it has in it. The tester is 
worth a whole lot to the farmer for an- Today Dr. Babcock is eighty years 
other reason. Just as Sammy did, we of age. Although he did not receive 
can weigh and test the milk of each cow money for his invention, his pay has 
at home and then learn whether any one come from the joy and satisfaction of 





Our Pattern Department 








1780—Diagram will explain simple con- years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
struction.—Cut in sizes 16 years, bust measure Size % requires 2% 
%, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- yards %-inch material with 24% yards 
ure. Size 3% requires 2% yards %- 36-inch contrasting color. 
inch material. 
1957—Smart Afternoon Dress.—Cut in sizes 
1883—Practical Apron Style.—Cut in sizes 16 years, %, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
%, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. bust measure. Size % requires 254 
Size 36 requires 2% yards %-inch yards %-inch material with 1% yards 
material with 5 yards edging. 24-inch contrasting color. 


2032—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 1919—Two-material Frock for the Young 





6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1% Miss.—Cut in sizes 8 10, 12, and 
yards 36-inch material. 14 years. Size 8 requires 1@ yards 
%-inch material with 1% yards 32- 

2084—Easily-made Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 inch contrasting color. 


Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). The summer book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
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knowing that he has done something to 
help the dairy farmers of the world. 


UNCLE P. F 


A Camp Fire Girl 


(Girls’ $1 
] BELONG to the nation 


Prize Letter) 


“Camp lire 


Girls” organi ation We have 12 
nember ere and have not completed 
ur organization We are planning to 
do something worth whil If we live 
up to our motto We-he-lo,” which 
mean Work-health-loy t will mean 
i great deal t 1 

How do we « oO 1 i s! Our 

1 ( in yp < 1 €a h 
\\ h i m ut ( cs) ome p! CC 
f interest nd spend several hours 
playing m nd ibout tree 
birds, flowers, et When we get hun- 
ry we put our lunch together and toast 
marshmallows | ) wieners—and 


how we do eat The work comes in, 


too, because we have todo our work on 


Friday instead of Saturday 

morning 

want some sure enough fun, 

a Camp Fire Girls’ Club. 
ELIZABETH DAVIS. 

Lee County, N. C 


:ditor’s Note—I wish I could accept 
Iilisabeth’s join the Camp 
Fire Girls. 1 eligible to mem- 
bership. 1 have camped in Oklahoma 
and Virginia, though, and in five 
between these two. I believe we 
all be better off tf TC 
three or each 
weekly 


lf you 


organize 


invitation to 
am not 
States 
would 
camped out 
and in 
the 


Na- 


four weeks 
9. 72,8 , 
addition took a 


woods that we 


lure. 


year 
hike 
closer to 


into 


might get 


Tommy, the Educated Crow 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


ARLY in the spring of 1923, Brother 
and | caught a young crow and we 
have him now He is a member of the 
family. When quite young he got into 


ducks and since then 


to fly. 


with our 
be cl 


ummer in the 


a fuss 
he has 


Last 


not able 


busiest part of a 


watermelon party at our house, Tommy, 
the crow, sneaked up behind one of the 
men and removed his tobacco from his 
pocket and then began to pack water- 
melon rinds in the pocket! 

In the back yard we have a flowering 
hrub and under this Tommy stores all 
his valuable treasures. Last winter 


when the water was frozen over, Tommy 


and just would 


very much puzzled over 


Tommy wa 


our flower planting this spring Each 
day he would visit the flower beds, dig 
up the seed, and examine them. So long 


remained unsprouted he would 


4} , 
as they 


| 
put them back in the ground just as they 


were before. Tommy is a good catcher 
even when things are pitched to him 
from a distance of 15 feet. Just as some 
of Mother lower were about to 
bloom, Tommy picked them off and put 


stalk. 


came 1o 


low of an onion 


colded him he 


me cawing I! crying tones and 


was 
willing to be put to bed 


Tommy seems to know all our games 


without being taught how to play them. 


He was grand champion egg-finder at 
his first Easter egg hunt, finding five 
eggs before the children found one. He 
has a mania for hiding knives, spoons, 


etc., usually placing them in the wood 
box. There is no telling how much mis- 
chief Tommy would do had the ducks 
not maimed him so that he cannot fly. 
JOSEPH H. BECK. 

Conway County, Ark. 

Editor's Note—Last spring we pub- 
lished a letter about a tame crow and 
since then have gotten nearly a 
dozen letters telling us about other tame 
This ts one of the best. 


we 
CrOmS. 


Grandma 


IVhat the children read 
counts for a lot more 
than how much time 
they spend in reading. 


am f 
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KEEP COOL! 

LET THE FARM PUMP ENGINE PUMP YOUR WATER 
When it’s“ hotter than blazes,” not a breath of air stirring, creeks and ponds bone 
dry, cattle are thirsty, and your water tank is empty—what then? 

Just attach a Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine to your pump and you've got a 
flowing well—a gusher! A supply of cool, fresh water worth hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of dollars to you. 

A simple, compact, practical pumping outfit. Comes complete. Fits any pump. 
Mounts on any well platform. No belts to get out of order. Easy to start. Air 
cooled; can’t freeze; won't overheat. Convenient pulley for operating other hand 
power machines. Many in use fifteen years. 

Write today for free booklet 17A. Learn more about this wonderful pumper. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


Exclusive Engine Manufecturers 
Established 18. 
74 Palm Street, Madison, Wis. 


Use 
FucLeR & JOHNSON 


fnNG 

















Are you 


cation 


into the 
same way 


taught but 


Under the Country Life Department of the Presbyterian Board. 
Southern 


Write THE REGISTRAR for cataleg and descriptive literature. 


of the 


? Here ts 
and stresses life values 
requirements 
midst of 


are 


BURNSVILLE, N. C. 
A Place for Folks Who Want to Learn 


dissatisfied with the results of the ordinary school and college 
an institution that throws academic tradition to the 

A stronger and finer manhood is all that counts. Cours¢ 
the piling up of credits trouble us not a whit. We plunge 
life and ask what it means and how we can meet it, in the 
mechanic or a business man tackles his job. Students are not 
given every opportunity to learn.. 


edu- 
winds 


and 


In the heart 


Appalachians, Coeducational, 























-Fork Union Military Academy, 


Founded 1898 


A Christian School for Boys and Young Men, 


Located in the Heart of Virginia, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge. 


Prepares for College or 


Business. New lire-proof buildings. Barracks new, 


over $200,000 spent on plant during past year. 


Aided by U 


COL. N. J. 


S. War Department, with R. O. T. C. installed. 
For Catalog, address 
PERKINS, President FORK UNION, VIRGINIA 





























THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“Merit the Measure of Success’’ 


This well known school for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an 


increasing patronage in recent years There is a reason Discrimi 
nating patrons from nine states say that it is a SAFE SCHOOL 
iH! STANDARDS AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION It 


OF HI¢ 
develo} Expenses 
Boarding 
Pennsyl 


Address 


hand, and heart 


xdern 


the whole man—head 
e275, New Dormitory with all conveniences 

students limited to 150 Patronage area extends from 
vania to Florida, tllustrated Catalog Sent on Request. 


Principal 



































SEE WHY THIS 
ROOFING CAN'T LEAH | the Roofing you 





Your 
‘Education ? 


Use 


school. 








FREIGHT PREPAID. 





care in selecting your next 


This may be just ; 
A practical bookkeeping, 





have been looking for. 
roofing locks together and 
how the nali heads are covered up. 


OVER 64 DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF ROOFING 


and see how 





shorthand or banking at 
KING’S will the 
highway of success. Tuition rates 


and living moderate ; 


Send for free samples today course 








place you on 


We make and sell 


Roofing and Siding expenses 





for every house or building 
and Red and Green Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roof- 
Double Crimp Roofing has twotall 


ing. Our 


Crimps on each edge. 
ent Nails, Hammer and Shears given with each or- 
der. Cet our free book for freight paid prices. 


YOU SAVE 
THE PROFIT 
same price as before the war. 
prices may be higher. 


that new top on your house, barn and other build- 
Now while prices are down to rock bottom, 


ings. 


SEND FOR F 


RE 
BOOK AND SAMPLES | Big Free Samples 










Also Steel Shingl : 
Rana Mest enroll any time; send for catalog. 


712 Bwiness 
College 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 


No chance to leak. Pat- 


One big slashing cut now brings 
down our prices to about the 


But next month 
Now is the time to put 

















E Send Today for 














and Roofing Book and Special Cut Prices. 
You willbe delighted with the low pricesand 
fine quality of material. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale factory 
Get Fire Proof, Guaranteed Roofing, Direct 
rom the Factory. Freight Paid. Ard keep in 
your own pocket profits othem would get. 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 


rice. 


Dept. P 





GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES 
CAN'T CATCH FIRE 


DIRECT TO ¥ 















FISH MEAL 


Address Better Than Meat Scraps for Poultry— 

Better Than Tankage for Hogs. 

Let us ship direct to you this finely ground 
and sifted fish meal. Rich in protein and 
mineral clernents as well. Many competi- 
tive tests show advantage of fish meal 
over tankage and meat serap. 

Will ship in 100 lb. sacks in any quan- 
tity desired. Write for prices and book of 
feeding formulas. 


JONES BROS., - 





Savannah, Ga. 





Petersburg, Virginia. 


















KODAIERS! 


For 25c and this ad., we will finish 
complete ONE TRIAL roll of film, 


U - FREIGHT PAID 





PATENT 


references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street 





Valuable premium coupons given, 


P. 0. Box 1186 
Norfolk, Va. 






Send sketch or model for 
preliminary examination. 
Booklet free. Highest 








Washington, D. C. 








The Progresside Former 


“S. O. S.”—Safety or Sorrow 


Our Weekly Sermon 
By Dr. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


BOVE a street in Detroit I read this 


motto. I thought it was the best 

translation of S. O. S. that I have ever 
seen 

We are becoming 

animals of speed. 

Ancient man_ ran 

when in a_ hurry 

Then he tamed and 

rode a horse. Later 

he invented the lo 

comotive. Now he 


rips down our high 
streets at 





ways and 
an  undreamed 
pace, killing and maiming at every hand. 


DR. HOLLAND 


of 


The faster a man goes through space, 
the greater danger he is to himself and 
to others. For do not 
seem to be able to curb this speed demon 
within us. 


some reason we 


One thousand persons were killed be 
neath our motor cars each month of the 
year past. I hope that we shall cut that 
number down this year, but the figures 
so far are running as high as before 


A new of the sacred rights of 


others will alone make the speed-crazed 


sense 


American driver come to his senses 
There are other ways in which man is 
tempted the 
highway of the 
sign, “Safety or 


to be speedy, and above 
life God has hung out 


Sx TrTOW ye 


After all safety is more blessed than 


speed. It is better to arrive all together 


than be gathered up in pieces. 


There happened in the city of St 
Louis once a thing that made my heart 
sick to about 
found in the Mississippi and taken to a 
morgue \n announcement in the paper 
brought almost 400 broken-hearted moth- 
ers to if it might be their daughter. 
Safe ty or Sorrow! 


read A girl’s body was 


see 


small 
they 


inherited a 
that 


farmer 
wanted 


A young 


farm. He ‘things 


could not afford, and gave a mortgage 
for 
farm went to satisfy the mortgage. 


our years passed, and his 
To 


day he and his wife are working togeth- 


them. 


er for another farmer, and saving up 
money to start again. His banker, his 
wife, and his friends advised against 


debt, but he drove too fast and harvested 
sorrow, 


A’ business man who failed recently 
said to me, “I would not have failed, 
but for the fact that we lived a littl 


for our income.” 


It seems at 


too fast 
times a cruel world in 
which we live. One would almost swear 
that the Good God must have slipped 
when He made it, but a little thinking 
will show us that the Wisdom that puts 
Sorrow at the end of every evil path is 
a Divine Wisdom, else we should never 
learn how to live in obedience to the 
laws of life. 

In the Bible I have read, ‘““Whoso leap 
eth a hedge, a serpent shall bite him.” 


That seems harsh, and yet what a 
beautiful world it is inside the hedge 
fences of God’s laws. If we live in sweet 
relationship with our own selves, with 
those we love, and with the neighbors 


who surround us, we shall find that God 
has three times as much pleasure for us 
as He has pain. 

Speeders on roads hasten to their own 
Dash yourself against any one 
of laws, and you will dash out 
your own brains. Wisdom says, “Go 
no faster than you can go safely.” 

a 7 OM 


Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
EACHING them to observe all things 
whatsoever | have commanded you 

and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto 

the end of the world.—Matt. 28 :20 


sorrow. 


God's 


In all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
he shall direct thy paths.—Prov. 3:6 


Pesky Pests and Pains 


Our Weekly Health'Sermonette 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


Roaches 


VERY summer I have lots of roaches 


or water bugs in my kitchen. TI try 


| to keep things clean, but it seems to do 


no good. Please give me some informa 


tion im regard to 
these miserable 
pests 

There is no insect 


more offensive to the 
good housewife than 
the roach that fre 
quents the home and 
kitchen, There 
said to be over 1,000 
They are 


as disease conveyors. 


are 





DR. REGISTER 


species. 
under suspicion 

The house roach is found in pantries, 
kitchens, and 
can be found 


warm places, where food 


They eat both bread and 


meat, and even leather and upholstery 
They are migratory and often overrun a 
new house. 

To exterminate roaches, everything 


must be clean, and edibles 
must be kept away from them 
all their hiding or breeding places 


The latter can only be 


spotlessly 
Destroy 

Pois 
on, or fumigate 
done by an experienced person. 

Any good insect powder is good for 
the control of roaches. Sodium fluoride 
also is effective. It can be used just 
it is, with an insect powder gun, or you 
can mix with fine meal and use with the 
powder gun. Sodium fluorid can be 
bought by the pound at drug_ stores. 
Dust the sodium fluoride or other good 


as 


powder in all corners, drawers, 


and leave for 24 hours or longer 


insect 
CtC., 

Plaster of Paris 1 part, flour 3 parts, 
mixed. Put this mixture near some 
in a dish. The the 
ind then get thirsty and drink 


water roaches eat 
mixture, 


water, and the plaster hardens in the in 


testines of the roaches and kills them 
Certain animals feed on roaches: Mice 
rats, guinea fowls, tree frogs, etc 
- te 
Pain in Side 
HAVE catches or pains in my stde 
They do not last long. My doctor 


says I am perfectly well, and except for 
these pains, I feel all right. Please tell 
me just what you think the trouble ts 
You may have postural pains. Hous 
wives who with a broom, oftet 
have severe pains in right side, if they 
ire right-handed, and in left side, if they 
are left-handed. This will often disap 


sweep 


pear, if they change hands often in 
sweeping, or change to brush, from 
broom. Housewives who iron at a 
board placed too high or too low, have 
pains in side, which are relieved by 
changing from high to low or low to 
high as the case may be. Let me sug 
gest, if you do not already own one, 
that you buy an electric iron, if ‘you 
have electricity, or a gasoline iron, It 
will shorten and lighten your labor 


Buy a washing machine for your wash 
erwoman, so she can get through her work 
more quickly, and help you iron. Labor 
saving devices for the housewife, pay 
1000 per cent dividends. 
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hi Mother—“Is daddy asleey 
MS . 9 
i ‘Yes iother—all excet his no 
To Final - am potest Bill—‘Yes, mother—all except his nose 
‘ositively your last 
th- waere 2 0 Pe PROGRESS 
{ Lace dre : (w th _— 
up Princess Slip# reat Reporter--IJere is that story on “Fresh 
tic for only $4.96. Milk.” 
Only a few left eo : ' - P 2: 
nst this offer will never City Editor—Yeagads! It’s too long. 
appear again. oO a 
ted munorderimmeds | Reporter—Then I'll condense it 
get yours. 
H SUSPICIOUS 
i O iseas cassie re _ 
ity at$4. 95 eae svat Willic: I wonder if Dad thinks the calf is 
ed, goin’ to die 
6tantl ol os come — . 
ttle ler deenete wo Mother: Why, Willie? 
yric e sold 
thousands AT HIGHER Willie: Well, he said I could have it to 
PRICES and ever has ars Yes . 
. d every one hi 
: given delightful satisface | start a herd. 
in tion, First time such expen- 
sive material offered at thia 7 
ear sensational bargain price. HARD ON THE BOY 
ned LoveliestNewStyle | wiat are you crying for, my lad?” 
x Fine enough for party dress. ¢ ' 4 
n cost 6 IC nace 70T\ « rented new so Sl 
Ing for every Gay uns. Charuing Cau te ver ‘BvSCE oap sul 
juts new Mandarin sleeves. stitoot an’ every time a customer comes in 
¢ ,) Me sh at wais' I get washed as an advertisement.” Dy” 
is i w ett . ais' 
a TO) 
ver ‘ta e-S SPAN u LAC SE. 2 : - om -* 
Bost of all my price save: 8 you WILLING TO TRY THE REMEDY 
the - — F 
Ai Shadow-Proof Princess Jones had a terrible toothache and happer 
Slip FREE! Made of lus- ing to run across an old friend who had 
an 4 Black Sateen. Wear it under just returned from his honeymoon with a 
al Sm dress to make it shadow- "| } fe } 1 if 
” proof. Free with dress ff young and charming wife, he asked him 
\ Don'ts me Pp ' he knew of a cure for it. 
a on endarenn “Look here, old chap,” said his friend, “l Ne tat) + > ; > 
w A wpe petatgtenpe de Loo e, old chap,” sai id, A new Champion in every cylinder makes better 
ge omen’s PY man $4. 96 and.» postage when had toothache last week When I went home = 
. dress and princess slip ure , fe kiss } ju know i w . 
na Sizes: £ Sivered: Fingeuzare | my wife kissed me, do you it. cured it combustion certain. This means greater speed and 
try on, note wonderful A~ complete ly Why don’t you try it? 


. = te 1. ‘workmanship, i. ¢ 7 
nth of sii, Remember over “That's a splendid idea,” said Jones. “Is more power. Qil and gas are saved. Performance 
. ed if ypa're not delighted! State color: t 













ars white, brown or navy. $0 order right aways | YOUT wife at home now me : 
sod FREDERICK M. DUNHAM & CO. eit geben enue Oni 1S much better in every way. More than 90,000 
= ceonemiaemmnmmnennens A very green young woman decided to dealers sell Champions. Champion X is 60 cents. 


Mart 8 poeltty mem. She Sengat & hee The Blue Box 75 cents. You will know the gen- 


and a setting of eggs, and, having no knowl 


pat DO ANY OF YOUR D6) ORGS ST PERTH, ENE wrote ty 2 fares jourenl vine by the Double-Ribbed sillimanite core. 


a“ AND FRIENDS NEED Gee See Sie weted| Thee. ees 
Go rea Lees 


for chickens and four weeks for ducks 


Champion Spark Plug Co. Toledo; Ohio 





Some weeks later she wrote ayain to the 
We will pay you a liberal J | paper: “Many thanks for your information Champion Spark Plug Company of Can., Ltd. Windsor, Ontario 
commission to take orders However, at the end of three weeks there 
for our beautiful monuments were no chickens, and as 1] did not want 
in marble and granite. Easy, interesting ducks I téok the hen oft.’ 
and profitable spare ime | hg No ~~ 
perience_ necessary. rite for Free Book- wes > ; 
~ let and Full Details of our Plan, TODAY! THEIR DENOMINATION 
IBS COMMONWEALTH MARBLE An Irishman went into a church and fell 
yu: & GRANITE Co, asleep. The sexton aroused him and told . _ : 
nto 13 Cone St. Room 209 Atlanta, Ga. him he was closing up Depe ndable ee — Engine 
“What do you mean?” said the Irishman 
“The cathedral never closes 





und cie) DAY TRIAL SAV “This is not the cathedral,” said the sex- 
BAR ton. “This is a Presbyterian church.” 
E The Irishman looked around him. On the 


High Grade Close Cutting Stee} alls were maintings of the apostles 
Clippers, Fine Barber Comb a wall J f 



















































































































































FAMILY Kcfuinnon Sue be i ~ Shears “Isn't that St. Luke over there?’ he in 
BARBER fiaety hints. durable oe quired 
SUT eIT TS ming Heir of Necks, Seve " 
£* ond ba yd ets see “It is,’ said the sextor \/ 
t tends others 
cove Tiny end Money Cuttin ‘oF “And St. Ma st beyond him?” 
Bobbing Children’s Hair ran t. Mark just diets ume 
Re wer peice $4.00 Special ort rice, “Yes.” sd 
loutit arrives, pay postman only $1.95 aad estan Try cua ‘Tor 30 phy 7 >e ‘ 
If dissatisfied, return in good condition and amount paid for outfit will be “And St. Thomas further on? 
refuode: =a Ly you wish to save postage, sead $1.95 with ogder and try outfit 
Uarente H-42 “Yes.” 
ors “Tell me,” he said, “since when did they 
all become Presbyterians?”—The Christian 
Kepiste (Boston.) 
rts, 
That ’ . 
“ HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
‘ ; Copyright, 1924, by 
ink Outfit consisting of @ high grade —— By J. P. Alley Bell Syndicate, Inc 
A cutting full sizobarber Clit lipper,Sheara 
mn yostmnan onity $1.95 and postage, Satie P 
em actions ONAL San G: money back, 3 A q 
pe NATIONAL SALES COMPANY ’ t Me 
"= enke 14" ville, Tenn. , , , r Pa’*- 
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I Want You LETS DEY oLe BIBLE Siar ataa es k F 
MEN — WOMEN 1 th 
$1140 to $3000 a Year | (O'T MIGHTY Dusty BuT —_— 
ide rer 5 S enere DEY KEEPS DEY AuTo 
ment jobs now obtain iA 
tor ible. Steady work Expe. | | WIPED OFF! Alsi amar ; ie 
for 2 et eatin _ rience unnecessary. Com- ee re Insect Powder is the most effective insecte+ 
mon education sufficient Write today sure f Fashioned from fine quality te . : 
tell for free list of positions a “Qe age icide. Bee Brand is the most effective 
, FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N251, Rochester, N. Y. to - powder, It won’t stain; it will not harm 
54 ‘ x loose panel o children, animals or plants, Kills most insect 
5 4 : ; PAS § Fiber , S235 Lace - pests. Household sizes, 15c and 35c, other sizes, 
e 7 a : 70c and $1.25. At your druggist or grocer. 
ter Our Ad verti sements Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
he . free booklet — a complete guide for killing 

Es Guaranteed Reliable house and garden insects. ‘ 
icy E GUARANTEE Pro- McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
ay) gTessive Far adver- 

4 lisements RELIABLE If i 

aa 

in writing adve ant Hmnuch de 
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er gays Baw ¥y ¥ % 

‘ ment > A Money Back ~~ 

a tisement, in Th Pleney & Send No Money 
ave a unsatis f em to We do not hesitate t« vis firs dress wholly on approval. 

; ‘ t ; 2 Pay postman on arrival sale price of $3.98 and postage, with 

by tion to us W ithi ‘thi irty full assurance that if after try on you don’t t th hink it worth 
y days from date of order, double, your money comes back on return of dress by it sured 
peg EE. Ball. We,extrg charge tor iatge sizes in this sate, COb- . 
a eae rane, oO WOnLD MAIL ORDER CO. Too good te besruet Yet 
B $1,000 on any one adver Sept. 03858. 2953 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 18-Vard Bundle for only 
yne tiser), if such loss result | | $1.98 during this sale! 
from any fraudulent | yet tones pf 
y u representation ir i $ ve > Loo late is 
r § } 4 offer might be with- 
7 vertising columr er a ¥ ; ar 
l not try to liust triffi | awn any time. 
disputes iasenpaann valighin | Finest bicycle built—44 styles Jontains such o——_ 
or business houses and their | | colors and sizes. Factory to Rider price: Ginghams, Percal 
| Patrons, however; nor does this cu lee cover | FREE delivery, express prepaid on 30% Chambrays,Mollande, ‘ 
sit advertising of real estate, because buyers should | Days Pree Trisi. Caxh or easy payments. end tain, yoncting 
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OOD'S 


SEED 


OTATOES 





For July-August 
Planting 


We have kept these potatoes in cold 
storage so that they are sound, vigor- 
ous, unsprouted and in prime c ndi- 
tion to plant for a big crop. 

Our stock includes Certified Maine 
Grown Irish Cobblers, the best Maine 
stock obtainable, Improved Peach Blow 
and other leading varieties. 

Few crops are as dependent upon 
good seed as potatoes. All of our 
varieties were especially grown for 
seed purposes and carefully graded. 
Full information and prices mailed on 
request. 

Mr. W. H. Baylor, 


C., writes of his 
Cobbier Potatoes secured 


Williamsburg County, 
experience with Irish 
from us: 


“T can say that Irish Cobbler Potatoes 
makes the most successful crop I have 
ever planted in potatoes. I can truly say 
that they are the best on the market. I 
have been planting them for four years. 
I have never failed on a crop. yet. I can’t 


recommend them too highly.’ 





Sow Some Crimson Clover 

This wonderful soil improver sown 
in your corn and cotton at the last 
working should be worth $20 to $30 
per acre in the increased productive- 
ness of the next crops grown on the 
land. It will put more organic matter 
in the land and bring it to a state of 
fertility quicker than manure. 


R. D. Sutherland, 
writes: 

“We are highly pleased 
Crimson Clover at the last working of 
corn. We sowed some last summer and 
turned them under this spring and our 
crops look better than usual.”’ 


Crimson Clover also makes an ex- 
cellent winter and spring grazing 
crop. 

Our trademarked brand of Crimson 
Clover has been carefully selected and 
tested for germination and is free 
from impurities and objectionable 
weeds. Write for special prices and 
copy of our July Crop Special. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1878 
11 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VA, 


oe | 


Dickenson County, Va. 


with sowing 











Hens Laying 


By J. H. WOOD 


has dr ppe 1 consid- 
farm flocks and will 


irly winter 


GG pr »duction 
erably in most 


to drop until 





ming stock commen layin 
! is natural and to be ex- 
pected r 
SCSI , i} 
{ 71 ¥) vw 
The go6d layers art 
still laying and th 
best lay rs will con- 
tinue to lay until 
late fall or early 
winter. The longer 


yntinues to 
moult- 
r record 





a bird 


J. H. lay without 


wooD 


ing the bett 
and the more profit she will make. 


Poor Layers are “Laying PBy.’’—Hens 





that stop laying during the early sum- 
mer months are poor producers and 
should be marketed. “hey have stop- 
ped laying, are laying by and will con- 
tinue to loaf until late winter or early 
spring. The reason some hens have 
topped is because they have not inherit- 
ed the ability to lay longer or have not 
the vitality and stamina to continue 


bird is not capable 
of laying a large number of eggs 
year she will not be capable next year. 
Good flock averages can only be obtained 
where systematic culling is 


production. If a 
this 


in flocks 
practiced. 


Economic Value of Culling —A hen 
that lays only six months in the year 
will not be profitable she must be fed 
for 12 months. If, however, we will 
market these short time layers as soon 
as they stop, a small profit will be real- 
ized. [Fifty per cent of the average 
flock should be culled out each year. By 


culling out non-layers at this season the 
feed cost will be reduced considerably 
and the remaining birds will have more 
room, more attention and will give bet- 
ter results. Probably the greatest ad- 
vantage of culling will be found in the 
increased egg production of future gen- 
erations. By culling out the poorest 
producers each year we eliminate the 
chance of breeding from the poorest lay- 
ing individuals. By breeding from the 
better producers each year the ff spring 


are bound to be be 
the parent stock. 


tter producers than 





or Laying-by 








fow Many Should Be Culled Out?— | oe 
\r i ra lock o hen that receives 
ia attention and care should be lay- 
ing 40 cent in July. In other words 
100 ns should ne 40 eg 1 day 
I 100 hen hould lay 40 22 we 
i have 2 » eacl x laid 
V I 1 t ) gett z 30 «¢ es | 
ru da Phen ave 30 x 2 or 75 | 
h iVving Tl 5 8 la ! iould | 
de 1 do ] \ are oO DY tting | 
26 cexgs a day e 26 x 2% or 65 | 
ns laying and should cull out the 35 | 
yn-layers 
] Bird to Cull—The most conspicu- | 
yus non-layers at thi ‘ason are those 
which are moulting \ good producer 
will rarely ever m ult arly in the sum- | 
mer. A bird rarely ever lays while | 
moulting Re scale show that the aver- 
bird that stops laying by July 1 has | 
only produced between 100 to 120 eggs. | 
Records show further that she will | 
nly lay about 16 eggs between now and 


the first of February and will only lay 
about 100 eggs next year. Most of these 
eggs will be laid during the low priced 
season 

\ hen that stops laying by August 1 
has laid about 130 eggs, will lay about 


19 eggs between moulting time and Feb- 
ruary 1 and will lay about 114 next year. 

\ hen that stops laying by 
1 has produced 140 eggs, 
ges between moulting time 
ary 1 and around 120 
\ bird that does 
October 1 has preenres 
lay over 20 eggs between 
and bruary 10 and 
eggs next year. 


\ bird that d 


September 
will lay 21 
and Febru- 
next year. 
laying until 
150 e will 
moulting time 


will produce 135 


not stop 


eggs, 


es not stop laying until 


Keep Tobacco Stubble Busy 





LOT of mischief may come from 

neglect of tobacco land en the 
crop has been harvested. If suckers ar 
allowed to grow, then these will re- 
move as much plant food -oportion 
to the size of the crop of suckers as did 
the crop we took off. Further, when a 


tobacco field is allowed 
} 


t 
ter harvest, the tobacco suckers become 


feeding and breeding places for tobacco 
insects and ideal places for the multi- 
plication of tobacco diseases It stub- 


omptly after harvest, 


results: 


stroyed pr 
then we get three good 

1. The crop does not rob the 
soil of plant food and moistur 


ble 18 de 
sucker 


Insect breeding and feeding places 
are destroyed. 

3. Diseases have no place 
in while they lie in wait for the 
crop. 

The tobacco land is 
land on the place, the most heavily fer- 
tilized and the cleanest of weeds, vet it 
is the tobacco land that is allowed to lie 


» multiply 
next 


usually the best 


idle from harvest on. It is idle so far 
as producing what we want is con- 
cerned, but very active so far as pro- 


ducing future trouble is concerned. 
There are innumerable uses to which 
this land may be put. It can produce a 
profitable crop before frost—and be im- 
proved while doing so—and can then be 
sowed to another crop for maturing next 
spring. It is a fact that our tobacce 
stubble offers us exceptional opportuni- 
ties for widening our efforts at diversi- 
fication, for increaséd “production of 


iftter November has produced close to 
or over 200 eggs and will produce more 
winter eggs than the early moulters and 
will lay 150 or more eggs the following 
year 

Many breeders have the idea that 
rly moulters will come back into lay- 
ing quicker than the late moulters, but 
records show this not to be true in most 
ises. The late moulter moults in a 
muc¢ shorter time than the early 
moulter and does not lay off so long. 
Get rid of the early moulters. 
tood and feed, and for making the land 
better and richer 

In the lower or “new” tobacco belt 
of North Carolina and in all of the com- 
mercial tobacco areas of South Caro- 
lina, tobacco is harvested in time to 
plant a surprisingly long list of field 
ind garden crops maturing in a month 
or two and releasing the land for other 
crops; or, other crops occupying the 
land until next spring or summer, or 


eve several years as is the case with 
altalfa, m Ly be sowed on tobacco land 
this summer or fall. There is a very 
long list of crops that ‘tobacc » stubble 
land released in July and early August 
can be planted to such as second crop 
of Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes from 
Vine cuttings, turnips, tomatoes, corn, 
beans, winter cabbage and 15 or more 
other vegetables. Tobacco land can with 
but little effort be gotten ready for fall 


small grain, le 
mixtures. 

We who have suffered from rain and 
we who may yet suffer from boll wee- 
vils may find a measure, and a good 
measure, of relief from our tobacco 
fields by putting them to work at the 
time we usually force them to loaf. 


es © 

I eg 

in South Carolina, with improve- 
ments included, is estimated to be $50 
per acre. This compares with $42 last 
year. Without improvement, the value 
is now $36 an, acre as compared to. $31 
last year. 


sowed gumes and pasture 


average value of all farm lands 


| catalog showing pictures of Harvester. 








The Progressive Farmer 
























BIG SALE OF 


REMBARTS¢ 


Only a few of these big 
bundles left. Just what 
you want for aprons, chil- § 
dren’s dresses, undergar- 
ments, waists, Curtains, 
etc. No piece less than 
yards. Fine assortment o 
Ginghams, Longcloth, 
Percale, Hollands, Voiles 

. Curtain Scrim. 
Se lection must be le ft to 
us —you’ll be delighted 
with assortment, or mon- § 
ey back! Order quick— 
they’re going fast! Most § 
sensational bargain in years! ii 
Send No Money! 

y only 6Y ph OB on 

pi ‘vale 2 a A 3] not eatisied. Order today. 


Freperick M. Dunnam Company 
Dept. 207 Rock Island, Minols 


rCIDER MILLS, 


The famous Hocking Valley with 
wooden roller. Grape crushers and 
presses. HV corn shellers and feed 
cutters. Gchl ensilage cutters. Rude 
manure spreaders. Pea threshers. Po- 
tato diggers. Cement mixers. Witte 
engines and log saws, etc. 

General agents for J. I. Case Plow 

orks Co. 
Write Us or Ask Your Dealer 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

















EN WANTED 


y your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be en 
pit automobile mechanic and get a good job for you. Learn 
trade with a real future. The cost to you is small. Expert laseres: 
tors--fine equipment--real shop work. No negroes taken, Write 
for free catalog at once. 


Nashville Auto College: Dent. 33. Nashville, Tenn. 








+ FINE 
STROP 


Send No Mon 
razor and free 
mailman $1.87. Sat: 
NATIONAL 


{i name apd eddress. fine 
be sent sont ot once. On erin 
‘action guaranteed or money refun 

9, Nashville, T 


CO., Dept. 2 











GOLD ee tare sree tr gold to ery 


farmer raising corn, cane and kaffir in 
rows. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. Testi- 
monials from pleased customers in every state. FREE 
PROCESS 
MFG. CORPORATION, GALINA, KANSAS. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
-——— BABY CHICKS ——— 















White shorns . $ 8.00 per 100 
Rrown pe es - e 8.00 per 100 
oe SO ae . 10.00 100 
Buff Rocks . . 10.00 p 100 
Rhode Island Reds : . 10.00 per 100 
5. L. Wyandottes 12.00 per 100 
Special prices g 500 and 1.000 lots 
lelivery guarantee 


THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, 
| Bex 166, Richfield, Pa. 
! $9 a 100 and up. 
LOOK! Baby Free FEED with order 
CHICKS! - a ae d 7 300 











Y 4 stoc! Quality gapoumna,, Catalog wee 
Naboo. _Hateheries, Ave ambier, io 
Sod mber Int. Baby Chick Ass’n 





| Poe EARLY! vor sour famous Wis 


t * hatehed chicks for delivery be ginning i No 
ver . Write for price list and particular 


LITTLE CEDARS FARM, 
P. 0. Box 1344, High Point Road, Winston-Salem, N.C 





CHICKS 6c UP 





bbe detetestetecfectectecteoeobeobesteobeer 





Quality Chicks, Postpaid, 100 Leghorns, Anconas, Large 
Asstd $8; Rocks, Reds, $9; Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $10; 
Lt. Brahmas $15; Asstd $é. Free 64 page cat. gives quan- 
tity price, Missouri Poultry Ferms, Columbia, Me. 


ah a oo All_ kinds. y, 
culls. Better chicks, oF .. uP 
prices, quicker service. 

Catalog Free. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, BoxWD, Windsor, uP 


CHI 


a ad rctolee 








POSTPAID. 100% LIVE GUARANTEED. 
Sarred and White Rocks, Reds, 10c. Whi 
E aee ot $3 “aC Ass orted, 9c. Any quan 


lers filled quick! 
Kontucky Hatehery, 352 W. 4th St. Lexington, Ky. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEELA AEE EEE EAE EEE EEE 


Tancred Cockerels 3 


Dollars and upwards each You 
put yourself ten years ahead of 
your own efforts by putting 
these males at the head of your 
They represent 18 years of trapnesting 
and improvement. They are out of one 
of Tancred's Hundred *D ar Quintu- 

plex Males with four generations be 

hind him of over 300 eggs. And out of 
pure Tancred females. Ome of the 
hens had laid 184 eggs from November 
19 to June 25. She is making a 300 
egg average so far this year. 


J. C. Patton, Charlotte, N. C. 


re ae ee eo ome ee ale oe ae oe ie Se Oe se a oe oe es 


Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— 
Mules, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— 
For silver, greenbacks and some gold! 
By advertising may be sold. 

— ‘Dixie Dan.” 
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And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 














y mar 


per w 







advert 


rd for 


seers to use eae i 
advertising i the iP 
advertising in each 





(RME RS 


edition of The Progressive 








Circulation—| States Covered— 
Of N. ( S. ¢ 


0.000 Ark.. Miss., La., and Tenn 8 cents per Ww i] 
00 Ga. Fis... ONE BiB. .ccrceces 8 cents per word | 
Texas . . 0.000 | Texas and 8S. Okla....... 6 cents per word | 
‘ombination rate—all f ur_¢ editions ire ‘ 26 cents per word! $1 400} per ine 


F armers 'E xchange—| Livestock Display— 


ery 


1Va 











Each initial, 
Address Advertising Department, 





number or amount counts as a word 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


State plainly what editions you wish to use 











REAL ESTATE | 








NORTH CAROLINA 





Fuquay Sp gs 


N 
Chapel Hi N ( for Sa One 








To ettle estates J. Dimmette, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES = | 


shorthand 
College, 








or School.—Bookkeeping, 
guaranteed. Edwards 


Learn at Home 
on credit Position 
Winston. N. C 


| HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


AGENTS WANTED 


Wanted 

















Fruit Trees for Sale nts Concord 
Nurserie Dept 25, Coneord, Ga. 

Wr f free samples 25 Hosiery and Nec ear 
strles s “hi gh as 120 mm missior . = &. oe 
bey 14 Lexington, Ky. 

We start you without a dollar soaps, extracts 
perfume toilet goods Xxperience unnecessary, Car 
hation ( , Dept 173, St uis. 

Rummage Sales make $50.00 daily Offer wonder- 
ful value e start you. ‘‘Wholesale Distributors,” 
I 10 609 Division Street Chicago. 

Shoe Become ou local salesmat sell 

hoes direct to wearer Quick sel t 
io Experience not required Tanners 





21 C St Boston, 


ver pine 





Farmers WwW anted. r " 

Fifteer dol Ars y easy terms 
em schools healthful section, good roads and 
town Industrial Lumber Company, Elizabeth 
Met Shirts.—Easy to sell. Big demand every 
wher Make $15.00 daily Undersell stores Com 
line. _Exelusive patterns Free s imp Nes. Chi 


» Shirt anBuren, 


Manufacturers, 229 W. V 
( Cr Lie ago. 





HELP WANTED ~ 


Hospital, Raleigh, 
Superintendent, 


Wanted,—Female nurses 
N. ¢ Write Dr. Albert 
- 


State 


Andersor 





Clerks 
Dept 


Postal 
Institute 


$133-$192 
questions 
Rochester, N 


Railway 
Franklin. 


month 
free. 
Y 








and other govern- 
Particulars free. 





Clerks 

work 
Cole 

All men, women, boys and girls. 17 to 65, willing 

to accept government positions, $117-$250, traveling or 

stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225 St. Louis,, Mo., 

immediately. 


POSITION 


Experi need farm superintendent open for 
1925; car handle large farm and labor 
Box ‘48 _Kings Mountain, N. C., Rt 5 


SALESMEN 
Tree Salesmen——Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and oth- 
ers. Permanent job for good workers Write today 
for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


MACHINERY 


A. A. DeLoach Co., 


Post: 





ost Rangers 
help needed 


Ment Ste 
Mokane, A-10 re 


Write Denver, 








WANTED 





hire for 
Address 





Fruit 








Saw Mills for tractors. At- 
ata, G 





of Pom 
class con- 


Block 


For Sale 
éroy Creamery 
dition An 
C., Pomeroy, 


and 
years In 
Pomeroy 


equipment 
first 
Cement 


All) machinery 

Used three 
unusual bargain 
Ohio 


CORN HARVESTER 


harvester or wind- 





Com 
Tows. 
Binder 
ing 
show ing 
ma, 
— 


Harvester cuts and piles on 
Man and horse cunts and shocks equal Corn 
Seld in every state Only $25 with bundle 
attachment. a and catalog free 
pieture of Harves *rocess Harvester Co., 


K ansas. 
wa PATENTS 


Patents. —Write to B. P. 
ioean eet Patent Lawyer, 


“PLANTS | 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 





Fishburne (a South 
382 McGill 


Caro 
Bldg 

















Cabbage plants: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1 50, postpaid. 

H ©. Murray, Catawha, N. © 

Cabbage plants: 5006, S0c; 1,000, $1.56, postpaid 

oD Murray, Claremont, N.C. el via 
Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, Th postpaid 
farctina Plant Farm, Claremont, N. ¢ 









Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 5c; 1,000, $1.2 

Postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N c aves 
Gihees and Gulberd plants: 500, 75e; 1,000, $1.51 
Mestpaid. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. ¢ 





Cabbace and Collard plants for fall heading, ng, $1.50 
je tgusand, postpaid. W. W. Howie, Mineral Springs 
aC 

abbage, Collard, Tomato plants, lending varieties : 
i ny 0; $1.50, prepaid. Liiliydale Farm, 





1,000, 
N. 




















W Jd (nb « I 
{ ‘ vi < 1.000 mM, 4 pa Meb 
Mar Buie’s Creek m. 

Ready Ne Cabbage Collard ! Ton 
postpaid: 3500, $1.00; collect: 1,000, $1.25, Thomas 
ville Plant ¢ Thomasvill Ga 

4 abbage ‘ ard nd T mato plants Succes 
and Duteh: mailed postpaid: 2590 0 7] 7 1 
$1.50. Walter P Pisgah, N. ¢ 

Cabbage, Collard and Tomat 1 mer 
setting Special price r July only " ( Hoo 
ae | 000. $3.75 cash Farmers S ply ¢ Fra 
lin, Va 
Cabbage roma i 4 , 
sin 10 postpa 7 iby pre ¢1.00 thous 
10.000, $7.50 a ' peg i , KR. 0 
I” K I I N ( 

1 I! , Buy 
juich r rder 
! 1 7 Fr 1h 
lar pl uit iri 
0 00, $1.0 
Good 
rile u ID ! 
t t row May ‘ Farms 
\ 
M if ‘ ( 1 1 
te i ‘ Ww ‘ 
’ Alihead, Su Fla yu \ ~ 
\ ! Calbh 1G « 1 
Tow 1 Lest I 
“oo. 7 nf $1.00 1 & n i 
Ex ‘ 1000. $10.00 Tal 
m ge n Virgini Guarante 

t ‘ utisfact 1 ‘Ss 1 « - 
funded se cill Comy Wt ( \ 
Franklit Va 

Fir Celer Pp ¥ 1,000, $5.0 
delivered ID J : ireenstx N. 

NURSERY STOCK 

Save money by writing for prices and catalog be- 
fore buying nursery stock Tennessee Nursery Co 
Cleveland, Tenn, 

Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Be ar ng, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees Sale—Largest 
pecan nursery in world Every tree guaranteed Cata 

zy and price list free Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 





m, Miss 


= SEED 


CLOVER 

















Crimson Clover Seed, in chaff, for sale by Farm 

rs’ Warehouse Company Newton, N ( 

Crimson Clover Seed, in chaff or eight 8 
per pound Home grown ( > Carpenter, Che 
ville Ny. « 

Specia 20,000 pounds fancy Crimson ¢ er seeds 
high grade good ygerminatic £11.00 hundred oo 
pounds, $560.00 Immediate shipment Councill Seed 
Company, Franklin, Va 





POTATOES 

For Sale High grad n ntait erOW Lookout 
Mountain Seed Potatoes, $1.60 per bushel Mouniair 
View Farm, Saluda, N. ¢ 





Lookout Mountain Potatoes.—-Sour inshriveled 
not cold storage won't rot Wholesale and retail 
Bushel $2.25 Breeders of potatoes, ryt wt Simy 
son & Sons, Oxford, N ¥. 

RYE 
~ Pure eee seal; any amount Write H. BR. Meln- 
tosh Mur| y N 
Abruzzi Seed Kye Twenty bushel lots, $1.60 bushel 
r. ¢ 


H. R. Melntosh Hayesville 





[POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Summer 
Box 





6c 





prices 
501, C'linten, 


varieties. 
Booth Farms. 


Chicks.—15 
catal 


Baby 
1 Free 
Missouri 








ANCONAS 


Sheppard Single Comb Ancona pullets, early hatch- 
ed hens, one and two years old, $1.00 each F. A 
Craig, Taylorsville, N 





LEGHORNS 

25 Barron White Leghorn year ing 
Porter loskins Alberta, a 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Red 1s om 
Eggs. $1.50 
c 


hens, $35. M 


cockerels, 
Covington, 


nths 
fifteer 


brilliant 
Sadie 


Exhibition 
$3.00, $5.00 
Waciesbor« N 


GUINEA HOGS 


\ 


HAMPSHIRES 





























oo » & 
oO. I l I \ Lo 
aia POLAND-CHINAS 7 — 
Rex l > ‘ ‘ 
Ge \ ( i WwW \ 
j i ¢ s n i t 
. WwW t M I 
l I _ i if ‘ t 
a s 1 R N. ¢ s 
‘ Type } i M 
Choler mr F D u w. « 
] Ll sy I ( I 
y. « tt ’ Rt: I 
J N ( { I , 
ABERDEEN-ANGL 
gn _ GUERNSEY are ar, 
K e ‘ “3 heifers, 8 calves. 
R. B. Wild \\ ‘p I \ 
I s KR ( 
esly ule co id | ! MebDa ( 
~ Entire crd. ten heag purebred Guernsey | e. 
~I i G i Cor ‘ 
1 DD. | s b a: % 
HEREFORDS 
ca ae ea herd Ile “i cat- 
G \ 1 \ _ 2 
HOLSTEINS 
Sy 1 it ' f 
! 1h Orange Va 
a 
I ! 
fers for 
SHEEP AND GOATS = 
“"Shrashire Rams. Donald Gren, Oakland, 1 
jan shir ind $ | vn sheep ~ Fox 
re niasidanciialaianiians 
Vicet & Sons, L : 
__TWO OR ; 
( TR: ; kk "§ on Ww. Hu ‘ 
ley B tay oe —_ 
~ HOG ~BUIL DER _ nies 
or swine, San a on 
revjuest J. P. Betts, Beauf 








| PET STOCK | 












Wanted One first class trained coen hound K 

Ww Crawford, Tiger ( 
or Sale.— ollie pups; n $5.00; females $5.50 
Englewood Farm, Merectitliville \ 

Sable and white Collie pups for sa Registerable 
American Kennel Club Hi Kh Birehett, Lebanor 
Tenn 

Five months ld Irish Setter Papers tc evi r 
guaranteed please you or money funder : 00 
each Ww ‘ Jone Lilesville ( 

Free to Dog Owners Polk Miller's LmDOeUs low 
book, 64 pages on care f ling, t ' V 
ment chart and Senator ‘ 
to a Dog.”’ ete Also full 
cines, the standard for ust send your 
name and address Our mivice oe riment will 
answer any question about chow’s ealth free 





Polk Miller Drug Co Inc PA. 4 St 


mond, Va 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 








Accmints, Notes Claims collected) anywhere ' 
world No charges unless collected ay’s Colle 
tion Agency, Somerset, K 


BOOKS-—PERIODICALS 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 




















Home Bible Study Course of & volumes, 1,000 pages 















































INTEREST TO WOMEN 








\ bs matical 
t z ( \e 
d ROOFING 
Root Gals i 5-\ I x. me - 
a ' ids; oid, J “Johns 
Many \ t I \ i 
r * t ( q a " N ( 
"SPRAY MATERIALS 
l ey " b evil. At- 
t l ‘ Ar D x Ma 
hie ! poly ¢ N ! Ga 
~~ For ( m A te in 100 4 Teel 
1 by \ ‘ i 
i t " t 1 ita 
ry loo 4 i Si] I xe & Mer 
cantile Co. He =i _ 
TOBACCO __ 
N Lew 1 $ 10 
l i | t . \W Ky : ‘ 
I 1 ba ‘1 ! ’ nds * 
| ! : ‘ 1“ 1 } Si erin 
‘] oy i ¢ 0 4 $4.00 hi ekory 
K 1 " M K 
BUY OR EXCHANGE 
\ WwW, 1 s ay top price I 
§ L 1 E. M 
> W ‘ M : is ' ‘a ish 
paid ! \ \ 4 
iwha ¢ nervy ¢ i ! bhi ( 








30 DAY 
TRIAL 


we = ae a STERLING razor on 30 days trial 
%) not, costs nothing me. Hor 
STi RLING COMPANY Suite 4) 







BALTIMORE, MD 





DOES FARMING PAY 


jovernmer *ositions 60 monthly, 
Vern anent — openings Vrite Mr. Ozment, 
Of. Ss ! lo., a 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


_POLAND-CHINAS _ 





~ 
BIG. TYPE POLAND CHINAS 





rold ndard Farm offe fe ho 
red g its und o it " irgaim pre 
pring pigs of either sex Over one hun 
red to select from Found on herd u 
pecialty There are no better blood line 


T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








Ames Pestetion 


Aberdeen-Angus 


AN ACCREDITED Ang 


Herd Bull: 
Ames Plantation Beau 219787 
1923 


Our winnings at the International 


| are as follow 

Three First Prizes 
Four Second Prizes 
Four Third Prizes 


We were in the first three places in every 
herd group and every animal was of our 
own breeding 

Correct type and quality must be reapon- 
sible for such a record 

We are offering young bulls and heifers. 





| Ames Plantation 
| Grand Junction, Tenn. 


“emeemnete —aeios / 
HOLSTEINS 




















PPL PILL I I Oe 


— Hollins Herd (Accredited) - — 


All cows have yearly records. A. B. S. O. testing 
continuously for many years King Segis-Ormsby 
breeding 


JOS. A. TURNER, Man 
Department F, Hotlins ‘College. 


JERSEYS 


‘SOPHIE TORMENTOR JERSEYS | 


Virginia 











Bull calves for sale from Register of Merit dams 
and by POGIS 99ti of HOOD FARM 54th Write 
quick and secure one to increase your production. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Ww. W. SANFORD 
ORANGE, VIRGINIA 

















= which will instruct you hew to gain life and 
Wanted Young Geese; young Turkeys; also ynul- ness, only $2.98 Jox 322, Lynchburg, Va 
lets. — * tes lity; State price. Stuart, Granite Golden _ Age. 
Springs, a 
. : NESS + Ae en bbe th 
5,000 Leghorn pullets for sale Also Brewn Lex- BUSI 
horns and Anconas The best I have ever produced For Sale Established cits lairy modert ajnip 
Ter weeks jd at $1.00 each Fourteen weeks old ment rownd busine all with hor est peuple D. BR. Cable 
at $1.25 each Order — this advertisement Im- East Spencer 
mediate shipment. C Norman, B30] Knoxville, 
Tenn FOR THE TABLE 
Fancy Comb Honey.—Ten pound pails, $2.50 each 
LIVESTOCK 2 2 Dee Sera 
| gicned Honey. —$1.80, 10 pounds th zone; $2.00 
BERKSHIRES Sth zone; postpaid. - Alfred Dickinson, Bonita Spring 
eg Fk lorida 
Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, 8. C. Fresh Honey by mail be stpuid: 6 pamunds $1 
— - ~ " , s, $2.50 F oO 10 yeeuruis, $1.65; 60 
~ Large Type Registered Berkshires.—Choice bred 12 pounds a , 0 : i 
gilts, pigs, foundation trios Jos. M. Samuels, Or- pean B A bis for priees on honey in barrels. 
ange, Va Stover Apiaries, elena, Ga 
Berkshires— Big type. James W. Graves, American HARNESS—SADDLES 
National Benk, Richmond. _ Va U. S. Government Sacuiles, complete with fenders 
For Sale —Berkshire boar. Laurel Champion breed- luggage straps, real russet cow hide, A grade, brand 
ing. d slack, Pacolet, 8. C. new $6.20: same used $5.10, perfect condizes Army 
r r Bridles, double bit doubl rein new $2.50; l 
Berkshires Pigs ee Sees amader. 4 Far of $1.0 “ New Army 'Naddle Blankets wool lined 1.2 
Laurel Leader; 8 to 10 weeks old. sayville Farms, Express, iat taeda taatheie can ship parcel post 
Lynnhaven, Va. w. W Williams, Quitman, Ga 
CHESTER WHITES 
Choice registered Chester White pigs, $10 each, | CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Togey Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss HEALTHFUL 


DUROC-JERSEYS 








Registered Durocs Twelve bred gilts. Attractive 
price ully guaranteed Murphy, Atkinson, 
ns. & 

Registered Durocs Pred gilts, service boars, pigs 
all ages. armers’ prices. J .P. Alexander, Fairfield, 
Virginia. : br 

Four registered Durocs, farrowed_ May 4th, five 
dollars ($5.00) eax papers extré Vert) Meetze Bal 


katine, 5S. ©. 





BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


STANDARDIZED 
IDEAL LOCATION 


BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 
Owned and Controlled by Three Associations— 


Kings Mountain, Sandy Run, and 





Gaston County 


amd 


College Preparatory and lish Scientific. Special Departments tible; Music—Voeal, Instrumental, 
Gospel Singing; Art, Dom Art, Expression, and Extucation Specializes in Teacher Traiming 
trick Buildings, Steam Electric Lights and Water Works Deep Well Four Flourishing Literary 
Secieties. Usual Athletic Organizations. Fourteen Teachers—Five Men and Nine Women. 
Total expenses for Year in Literary Department, from $170 to $180. 

FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST [iTH. For further information 


J. D. HUGGINS, Principal, 


BOILING "SPRINGS, N. C. 















































































































why Fordson Tractor 


cost so little and give so much 


Between the American farmer and the Ford 
organization, there has always been the 
closest understanding. 


By continuing its service to the farmer from 
year to year, the Ford organization is realiz- 
ing the Ford ideal—“greatest service to the 
most people”. 


To accomplish this, the Ford organization has 
acquired and controls vast timber lands, coal 
and iron mines, transportation routes, and 
channels of distribution; built giant factories, 
mills, foundries, furnaces, warehouses, docks 
and power plants. Without these vast Ford 
resources, the Fordson Tractor could not be 
sold for so little, could not give so much in 
superior quality and service. 


Ford 


The Fordson Tractor does more, for less money, 
than any other farm power unit. It is a prac- 
tical, time-saving aid in plowing, harrowing, 
planting, mowing, harvesting, threshing, road- 
mending and scraping, timber-cutting and 
sawing, hauling, pumping, excavating—in fact 
every duty the farmer must perform which 
requires power. 


The Fordson Tractor makes farming easier and 
more profitable. The Fordson Tractor enables 
more work to be done in less time, thus 
permitting the farmer to have more leisure for 
making his life and the lives of his family hap- 
pier and more abundant. By thus lightening 
the farmer’s burden, the Fordson Tractor 
renders its great service to the American farmer. 


TRACTOR S 








GORL, Motor Gompa my, 


Owning and operating coal a 
he ovens, foundries, power 


lands, saw mills, c 


nd iron mines, timber 


p ! ints, blast furnaces, manufac furing tn- 
dustries, lake transportation, garnet 


mines, glass and wood distilla- 


tion plants and silica beds. 
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